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WOMAN SUFFRAGE.—A REPLY. 


Tue recent utterance of Mr. Goldwin 
Smith against Woman Suffrage has 
been for many friends of the cause, it 
may be confessed, a painful surprise. 
It seemed strange and almost portentous 
that the voice which had been so often, 
soboldly, and so eloquently raised on be- 
half of liberal principles, should sud- 
denly be heard issuing from the Con- 
servative camp, in opposition to a 
measure which many Liberals regard 
as amongst the most important of pend- 
ing reforms. No one, however, who 
has read Mr. Smith’s essay will have 
any doubt that the opinions expressed 
in it—urged as they are with all his 
characteristic energy—are as genuine 
and sincere as anything he has ever 
written on the Liberal side. Whether 
he has made any converts to his views 


amongst the supporters of the move-, 


ment he has attacked, is more than I 
can say ; but as one of those who have 
not been convinced by his reasonings, 
I wish to state in what they seem to me 
to be unsatisfactory, and why, having 
given them my best consideration, I 
still remain in my former state of mind. 
There is one portion of Mr. Smith’s 
remarks into which, I may as well say 
here at the outset, I do not propose to 
follow him. I refer to what he has 
said of Mr. Mill’s relations with his 
wife, and of his estimate of her mental 
powers, ‘These are points respecting 
which, in my opinion, the data do not 
exist, at least within reach of the 
general public, for forming a trust- 
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worthy opinion. They are, moreover, 
absolutely irrelevant to the practical 
controversy, which should be decided, 
as Mr. Smith himself in his essay con- 
fesses, “on its merits”, “the interest 
of the whole community” being the 
test, and not by what people may think 
as to the life and opinions of any in- 
dividual, however eminent. Further, 
their discussion cannot but inflict the 
keenest pain on more than one living . 
person, who, from the nature of the 
case, are precluded from defending 
those whom they hold dear. To em- 
ploy such arguments, therefore, is to 
use poisoned shafts ; and I should have 
thought that Mr. Goldwin Smith would 
be about the last man living to resort 
to such modes of warfare. 

Nor is this the only topic intro- 
duced by Mr. Smith into this discus- 
sion, which might, if not with advan- 
tage, at least without detriment to his 
argument, have been omitted. In his 
criticism of Mr. Mill’s view of the his- 
torical origin of the present disabilities 
of women, there is much, the connec- 
tion of which with the practical question 
now before the English public it is not 
very easy to discern. When indeed 
Mr. Mill first took the question up, the 
discussion of this aspect of the case 
was imperatively demanded ; because 
the thing then to be done was, not 
simply to find arguments to prove the 
expediency of admitting women to the 
suffrage, but first of all, and most 
difficult of all, to gain a hearing for 
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his cause—to make some impression on 
the solid mass of prejudice that was 
arrayed against any consideration of 
the subject; and this could only be 
done by showing the factitious nature 
of the existing relation of the sexes. 
Accordingly, Mr. Mill addressed himself 
to this task, and in his work on the 
‘ Subjection of Women’ deduced their 
disabilities from that primitive condi- 
tion of the human race in which man 
employed his superior physical strength 
to coerce woman to his will. Such 
being the origin of the subjection of 
women, the disabilities complained of 
Mr. Mill regarded as, in ethnological 
phrase, “survivals” from a state of 
society in which physical force was 
supreme. To this explanation Mr. 
Smith demurs, and contends that the “lot 
of the woman has not been determined 
by the will of the man, at least in any 
considerable degree.” According to 
him it had its origin in those cireum- 
stances which made it expedient, on 
public grounds, that in the early stages 
of civilization the family should be 
socially, legally, and politically a unit. 
Into this portion of the controversy, 
however, I cannot see that there would 
be any advantage in entering. Whether 
Mr. Mill was right or wrong in his view 
of the historical question, he was at all 
events eminently successful in the pur- 
pose for which he introduced the dis- 
cussion. He has secured a hearing for 
the cause of woman, so effectually, that 
we may now at least feel confident that 
it will not be ultimately decided on 
other grounds than those of reason and 
justice. Nor does it in truth matter 
whether in approaching the question of 
woman suffrage we adopt Mr. Mill’s or 
Mr. Smith’s theory. Both alike regard 
the existing disabilities of women as 
“survivals”—Mr. Mill, as survivals 
from a very early period in which 
physical force was supreme; Mr. 
Smith, as survivals from the state of 
things which produced the peculiar con- 
stitution of the patriarchal family ; but 
both as survivals, and therefore as be- 
longing te a condition of life which has 
passed away. ‘The point is thus of 


purely archeological interest, while the 
real question now before the public is, 
not as to the origin of woman’s disa- 
bilities, but as to their present expe- 
diency ; “the interest of the whole 
community,” to borrow once more Mr, 
Smith’s language, being “ the test.” 

In the Bill lately before Parliament 
the intention of the framers, as the 
reader is aware, was to confer the suff- 
rage on widows and spinsters only; 
married women having been expressly 
excluded from its operation. Mr. Smith, 
in entering on the discussion, is natur- 
ally anxious to deal with the question 
in its broadest form, and accordingly 
declines to be bound by this limited 
conception of it. He may be perfectly 
justified in this course ; but the reasons 
given by him for extending the scope 
of the controversy are by no means 
convincing. To say that “ marriage 
could hardly be treated as politically 
penal” is to put the argument for his 
view into a neat phrase ; but English- 
men have not hitherto been much go- 
verned by phrases, and I hope they are 
not now going to begin to be. The 
political disqualification which attaches 
to the military and naval services, as 
well as to some branches of the civil 
service, might also be described as a 
“penal” incident of those honourable 
callings, but it is nevertheless main- 
tained ; and I have no doubt that if 
people come to believe that it is advan- 
tageous to give the suffrage to widows 
and spinsters, but disadvantageous to 
extend it to married women, they will 
set epigrams at defiance, and draw the 
line exactly where it is drawn in Mr. 
Forsyth’s Bill. Again, I deny alto- 
gether that there is anything in the 
logic of the case that would compel 
those who have given the suffrage to 
women, to take the further step of ad- 
mitting them to Parliament. “Surely,” 
says Mr. Smith, “she who gives the 
mandate is competent herself to carry 

on the principle, I suppose, that 


“ Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat.” 


But granting, for argument’s sake, that 
she is competent to carry her own man- 
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date, it still does not follow that she is 
competent to carry the mandates of 
other people ; and this is what the right 
to a seat in Parliament means. Indeed 
it is only quite lately that the law has 
ceased to distinguish between the right 
to vote and the right to be elected ;! 
and if the distinction no longer exists, 
its abolition has been due, not in the 
least to a desire for logical consistency, 
but simply to the fact that the quali- 
fication required by the law for a seat 
in Parliament was found in practice in- 
effective for its purpose and in other 
ways mischievous. If it prove on full 
examination that the character and cir- 
cumstances of women are such as to 
render their admission to Parliament 
unadvisable on public grounds, those 
who are in favour of giving them the 
sufirage will be perfectly within their 
right in taking their stand at this point, 
and in refusing to grant them the larger 
concession. For my own part, as I do 
not believe that any detriment would 
come from including married women 
with others in the grant of the suffrage, 
er from the admission of women to 
Parliament, I am quite willing to argue 
the question on the broader ground on 
which Mr. Smith desires to place it.* 
The most important argument ad- 
vanced by Mr. Smith against the policy 
under consideration is contained in the 
following passages :—‘ The question 
whether female suffrage on an extended 
scale is good for the whole community 


1 In the case of clergymen, as well as in 
other cases, the distinction is still maintained. 

* I cannot, however, go the length that 
Mr. Smith appears inclined to go in one pas- 
sage, where he argues, or seems to argue, that 
all who are in favour of woman sutlrage are 
bound by their own principles to vote, under 
all circumstances, for woman candidates. He 
would scarcely, I presume, contend that all 
who are in favour of Catholic Emancipation 
are bound, when a Catholic offers himself, to 
vote for one; and, similarly, that those who 
favour Jewish Emancipation are bound, when 
they can, to vote for Jews; but, unless he is 
prepared to go this length, on what ground 
does he hold that the advocates of woman 
suffrage in America must, ‘‘if they had con- 
sidered the consequences of their own prin- 
fides,” have voted for Mrs. Victoria Wood- 
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is probably identical, practically speak- 
ing, with the question whether it is 
good for us to have free institutions or 
not. Absolute monarchy is founded on 
personal loyalty. Free institutions are 
founded on the love of liberty, or, to 
speak more properly, on the preference 
of legal to personal government. But 
the love of liberty and the desire of 
being governed by law alone appear to 
be characteristically male” (p. 145). 
From this position Mr. Smith concludes 
that “to give women the franchise is 
simply to give them the power of 
putting an end actually and virtually 
to all franchises together.” “It may 
not be easy,” he allows, “to say before- 
hand what course the demolition of 
free institutions by female suffrage 
would take.” ‘ But,” he holds, “ there 
can be little doubt that in all cases, if 
power were put into the hands of the 
women, free government, and with it 
liberty of opinion would fall.” 

It cannot be denied that the conse- 
quences here indicated as likely to follow 
from the extension of the suffrage to 
women are sufficiently serious ; and we 
may admit that a better reason could 
not easily be imagined for withholding 
anything from anybody than that its 
concession “would probably overturn 
the institutions on which the hopes of 
the world rest.” But the greatness of a 
fear does not prove that it rests on solid 
grounds ; and when we come tv examine 
the grounds of Mr. Smith’s dark fore- 
bodings, we find them about as substan- 
tial as the stuff that dreams are made of. 
“The female need of protection,” he 
says, ‘of which, so long as women re- 
main physically weak, and so long as 
they are mothers, it will be impossible 
to get rid, is apparently accompanied by 
a preference for personal government.” 
“Women are priest-ridden;” but this 
does not go to the root of the “ reaction- 
ary tendency characteristic of the sex.” 
The effect of those physical and physio- 
logical peculiarities is, Mr. Smith 
thinks, to give “an almost uniform 
bias to the political sentiments of 
women ;” this bias being opposed to 
law and liberty, and in favour of per- 
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sonal government ; so that women may 
be trusted, whenever an opportunity 
offers, to act en masse for the destruction 
of free institutions. 

Women in these passages are spoken 
of as if, so to speak, in vacuo: it is 
not to the women of any particular 
country or age that the description 
applies, but to woman in the abstract. 
In conformity with this, the illustra- 
tions which follow are taken by Mr. 
Smith from various ages and countries 
—I should have said with tolerable im- 
partiality, if it were not that, strangely 
enough, scarcely any reference is made 
to the women of modern England. And 
yet it is the women of modern England 
whose case is in issue. Now this is a 
point of some importance ; because it is 
quite possible, at least as I regard it— 
not being a believer in “ natural rights,” 
—that the suffrage may be as good a 
thing forwomen in certain stages of social 
progress, as for men, but a bad thing 
for both where the social conditions are 
different. This being so, it is not obvious 
how Mr. Smith helps the intelligent 
discussion of the question by taking his 
examples at random from ancient Rome, 
Italy, France, the United States, Eng- 
land in the seventeenth century—in a 
word, from any source where he can 
find cases to suit his purpose, but with- 
out the least reference to the special 
circumstances of each case. I have no 
desire to restrict unduly the range of 
the discussion ; but I think that, when 
examples are taken from foreign coun- 
tries, and still more when they are taken 
from former ages, with a view to preju- 
dice the claims of Englishwomen to the 
franchise, some attempt should be made 
to show that the cases cited are really 
pertinent to the question in hand. 

Turning, then to the persons and 
country immediately concerned, let us 
consider how far the state of things 
here affords any support to Mr, Smith’s 
speculations. I will not attempt to 
deny that there may be priest-ridden 
women in England, possibly in con- 
siderable numbers; nor will I dispute 
what some well-informed persons have 
asserted, that the passing of a woman 
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suffrage bill would not improbably, at 
all events for a time, give an accession 
of political influence to the clergy. But 
granting this, and even conceding, for 
the sake of argument, Mr. Smith’s 
theory as to the natural bias of the 
female mind, we are still a long way off 
from the terrible catastrophe that his 
fears portend. “Female suffrage,” he 
says, “would give a vast increase of 
power to the clergy ;” but we have still 
to ask if the English clergy, Church and 
Nonconformist, are, as a body, ready to 
join in a crusade against free institu- 
tions. I am quite unable to discover 
what the grounds are for such a suppo- 
sition ; but if this cannot be assumed, 
then their influence would not be exer- 
cised in the direction Mr. Smith appre- 
hends, and his fears for free institutions 
are groundless. Even if we were to make 
the extravagant supposition that the 
clergy are to a man in favour of per- 
sonal government and absolutism, there 
would still be husbands, fathers, and 
brothers, whose appeals on behalf of 
free government would not surely pass 
altogether unheeded. Is it being over 
sanguine to assume that at the worst a 
sufficient number of women would be 
kept back from the polls to leave the 
victory with the cause that is “cha- 
racteristically male ?” 

In short, we have only to attempt to 
realize the several conditions, all of which 
would need to be fulfilled before the catas- 
trophe which Mr. Smith dreads could 
even be approached, in order to perceive 
the extravagant improbability, if not 
intrinsic absurdity, of his apprehensions. 
But instead of attempting to follow 
further the possible consequences of 
social and political combinations which 
are never likely to have any existence 
outside Mr. Smith’s fancy, let us con- 
sider for a moment the theory he has 
advanced as to the mental constitution 
of women, which lies at the bottom of 
the whole speculation. Women, it seems, 
are so constituted by nature as to be 
incapable of the “love of liberty, and 
the desire of being governed by law;” 
and this results from a “ sentiment in- 
herent in the female temperament,” 
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“formed by the normal functions and 
circumstances of the sex.” Now if this 
be so—if the sentiments of women with 
regard to government and political in- 
stitutions are thus determined by physio- 
logical causes too powerful to be modi- 
fied by education and experience, then 
those sentiments would in all countries 
and under all conditions of society be 
essentially the same. But is this the 
fact? On the contrary, is it not matter 
of common remark that the whole atti- 
tude of women towards politics is strik- 
ingly different in different countries ; 
that it is one thing in England, another 
in the United States, something different 
from either in France and Italy, and 
something different from all in Turkey 
and the East? and, not to travel beyond 
the range of the present controversy, do 
we not find within the United King- 
dom almost every variety of political 
opinion prevailing amongst women, ac- 
cording to the circumstances of their 
education and social surroundings? It 
may be true that the interest taken by 
women in politics has hitherto been in 
general somewhat languid; that, as a 
body, they are less alive than men to 
the advantages of political liberty and 
of legal government. But is not this 
precisely what was to be expected, sup- 
posing their political opinions to be 
subject to the same influences which 
determine the political opinions of men ? 
As a rule they have from the beginning 
of things been excluded from politics ; 
their whole education has been contrived, 
one might say, with the deliberate pur- 
pose of giving to their sentiments an 
entirely different bent; home and pri- 
vate life have been inculcated on them 
as the only proper sphere for their am- 
bition ; yet in spite of these disadvan- 
tages, by merely mixing in society with 
men who take an interest in politics, a 
very great number of women have come 
to share that interest, while there are 
some, as Mr. Smith admits—I will add 
a rapidly increasing number—“ emi- 
nently capable of understanding and 
discussing political questions.” Can it 
be said that of the women who in this 
country take an interest in politics the 
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bias of their political sentiments is uni- 
formly in one direction, and this—the 
direction of personal government and 
absolutism? I can only say, if this be 
Mr. Smith’s experience, it is singularly 
different from mine. No doubt there 
are women in abundance who care 
nothing for politics, and who would be 
quite content to live under any govern- 
ment which offered a fair promise of 
peace and security ; but may not pre- 
cisely the same be said of no inconsider- 
able number of men even in England ? 
Would it not be easy to find men 
enough, and these by no means amongst 
the residuum, who take no interest at 
all in politics, and who, so far as they 
are concerned, would be willing to hand 
over the destinies of the human race 
to-morrow to a Cvesar, or to any one else 
who, they had reason to believe, would 
maintain the rights of property, and 
keep their own precious persons safe ? 
This state of feeling amongst some men 
is not considered to prove that men in 
general are unfitted by nature for the 
functions of citizenship under a free 
government ; and when we meet exactly 
the same phenomenon amongst women, 
why are we to deduce from it a conclu- 
sion which in the case of men we should 
repudiate ? 

In short, the patent facts of experience 
in this country (and if here or anywhere 
the facts are as I have stated them, they 
suffice to dispose of Mr. Smith’s theory) 
are consistent with one supposition and 
with one supposition only—the existence 
in women of political capabilities which 
may be developed in almost any direc- 
tion, according to the nature of the in- 
fluences brought to bear upon them. It 
may very well be that, when experience 
has furnished us with sufficient data for 
observation, a something will prove to 
be discernible in the political opinions 
of the two sexes in the nature of a cha- 
racteristic quality ; but at present con- 
jecture upon this subject is manifestly 
premature; and Mr. Smith’s arrow, 
apparently shot at a venture, we may 
confidently say, has not hit the mark. 
The love of liberty and the desire of 
being governed by law are feelings which 
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have as yet been developed in but a very 
small proportion of men; they have 
been developed in a still smaller pro- 
portion of women, but the difference is 
not greater than the difference in the 
education and circumstances of the two 
sexes is amply sufficient to account for. 
Mr. Smith having thoroughly fright- 
ened himself by the chimeras his imagi- 
nation had conjured up as the probable 
result of giving the suffrage to women, 
puts the question :—“ But would the 
men submit?” and he resorts to an in- 
genious, though perhaps questionable, 
speculation on the ultimate sanctions of 
law, to show that they would not. If 
the laws passed by women were such as 
men disapproved of, “the men,” he says, 
“would, of course, refuse execution ; 
law would be set at defiance, and govern- 
ment would be overturned” (p. 146). 
When, therefore, “‘the female vote” 
came to be taken “on the fate of free 
institutions,” and the decree for their 
abolition went forth, it seems that, after 
all, it would prove mere brutuim fulmen. 
The consummation would never take 
place; and the institutions on which 
the hopes of the world rest would 
remain erect, unharmed amid the im- 
potent feminine rage surging around, 
much (if one may venture on a profane 
illustration) like one of those gin palaces 
in the United States that has held its 
ground against the psalmody of the 
whisky crusaders. One would have 
thought that this reflection would have 
brought some solace to Mr. Smith’s soul ; 
but, strange to say, he regards it as an 
aggravation of the impending evils ; and 
would apparently be better pleased if, 
in the supposed contingency, men in 
general should exhibit the same implicit 
subserviency which, he tells us, has been 
shown by a man, somewhere in the 
United States, who, under his wife’s 
compulsion, is in the habit of working 
for her as a hired labourer—a fact, by 
the way, not very happily illustrating his 
theory of the ultimate sanctions of law. 
In truth this portion of Mr. Smith’s 
argument—and it is in a Jogical sense 
the very heart of his case, in such sort, 
that, this part'failing, the whole collapses 
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—is so utterly—I will not say, weak— 
but so utterly unlike the sort of argu- 
ment ordinarily to be found in his poli- 
tical writings, that it is difficult to resist 
the impression that it does not represent 
the real grounds of his conviction, but 
is rather a theory excogitated after con- 
viction to satisfy that intellectual crav- 
ing which an opinion formed on other 
grounds than reason invariably produces. 
And this impression is confirmed, if not 
reduced to certainty, as we continue the 
perusal of his essay. In an early pas- 
sage Mr. Smith had told us that he 
“himself once signed a petition for 
female household suffrage got up by Mr. 
Mill;” adding that, when he signed 
it, he “had not seen the public life of 
women in the United States.” Further 
on he gives us an account of this public 
life as he conceives it; and I have no 
doubt that we have here disclosed to us 
the real source, if not of his present 
opinions on woman suffrage, at least of 
the intensity with which they are held. 
In the United States, he says, “ a passion 
for emulating the male sex has un- 
doubtedly taken possession cf some of 
the women, as it took possession of 
women under the Roman empire, who 
began to play the gladiator when other 
excitements were exhausted.” It seems 
further that there are women in the 
United States who claim, “in virtue of 
‘superior complexity of organization,’ 
not only political equality but absolute 
supremacy over man, of whom one has 
given to the movement the name of the 
‘Revolt of Woman.’” Again, “in the 
United States the privileges of women 
may be said to extend to impunity, not 
only for ordinary outrage, but for mur- 
der. The poisoner whose guilt has been 
proved by overwhelming evidence, is 
let off because she is a woman ; there is 
a sentimental scene between her and her 
advocate in court, and afterwards she 
appears as a public lecturer.’ The 


1 Mr. Smith gives neither dates nor places ; 
but there can be little doubt that in the allu- 
sion in the text two distinct transactions are 
confounded : the inference suggested, more- 
over, is such as the facts by no means warrant. 
‘The prisoner whose guilt has been proved 
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Whisky Crusade shows that women are 
practically above the law.” Once more, 
it appears that “in the United States 
the grievance of which most is heard is 
the tyrannical stringency of the marriage 
tie... . Some of the language used 
.. » if reproduced might unfairly pre- 
judice the case.” Already “ male legis- 
latures in the United States have carried 
the liberty of divorce so far, that the 
next step would be the total abolition 
of marriage and the destruction of the 
family ;” and this is followed by a story 
of “a woman who accomplished a 
divorce by simply shutting the door of 
the house, which was her own property, 
in her husband’s face.” It would be 
easy, had I space at my command, to 
add to these extracts ; but the foregoing 
will suffice. One is led to ask what is 
the bearing of such statements, assum- 
ing the facts to be all correctly given, 
upon the question of woman suffrage ! 
Mr. Smith has not troubled himself to 
point this out—apparently has never 
considered it; but finds it simpler to 
throw in such sensational] allusions here 


by overwhelming evidence,” but who “ is let 


off,” must, I think, refer to the case of a 
woman tried some time ago in one of the 
eastern cities, 1 think Baltimore. It is true 
she was “‘let off,” but, as an American bar- 
rister informs me, with perfect propriety ; the 
evidence against her not being sufficient to 
sustain the charge. In this case there was no 
sentimental scene in court, and no appear- 
ance afterwards as a public lecturer. These 
latter incidents belong to a case which oc- 
curred in San Francisco, in which a woman, 
Laura Fair by name, was tried, not for poison- 
ing, but for shooting her paramour in the open 
street, and was acquitted in the face of the 
most conclusive evidence. The advocate, 
however, as I am informed, was passive in 
‘the sentimental scene,” and afterwards sued 
the lady for his fees, It is true, too, that she 
appeared shortly afterwards as a public lec- 
turer ; but Mr. Smith omits to add—what is 
surely pertinent to the question in hand— 
that she was hooted by the audience from the 
platform, and found it prudent to leave the 
town without delay. Noone who knows any- 
thing of the United States would regard San 
Francisco as a typical American city; it is 
rather an extreme example of all that is most 
pronounced in American rowdyism ; yet even 
in San Francisco we find that popular feeling 
on the immunity of women from penalties 
for crime is something very different from what 
Mr. Smith represents it. 
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and there as a sort of garnishing for his 
argument, trusting no doubt that they 
will produce upon the minds of his 
readers the same impression which they 
have evidently made upon his own. 
The case seems to be this :—Mr. Smith's 
finer susceptibilities have been rudely 
shocked by the antics of a sort of Meenad 
sisterhood holding their revels here and 
there in the vast territory of the United 
States; and a state of mind has super- 
vened which leads him to regard with 
disfavour any cause with which these 
women happen to be associated. Woman 
suffrage, unfortunately, is one of those 
causes; and therefore Mr. Smith is 
opposed to woman suffrage. 

Now to let one’s opinions be formed 
in this way is not to be guided by ex- 
perience, as some people would have us 
believe. Let not any one suppose that 
Mr. Smith has any such solid support 
fur the views advanced in his essay. 
Woman suffrage has nowhere yet, out 
of Utah, been tried in the Uuited States; 
whereas we in England have witnessed 
its working at least in our municipal 
and school-board elections. In point of 
experience, therefore, we who have re- 
mained at home have the advantage of 
Mr. Smith. His sojourn in America, 
however, has brought to his notice the 
sort of women—or, more properly, a 
sort of women—who contrive to make 
themselves conspicuous in the United 
States in social and political agitations. 
It may be allowed that, as depicted by 
him, they are not a gracious band ; 
though hardly less attractive than some 
of the male politicians who figure at 
Caucuses, Rings, and other political 
gatherings in the same country. Is Mr. 
Smith, in disgust at this latter product 
of American institutions prepared to 
abolish male suffrage, and with it re- 
presentative government—to abolish it 
not merely in the United States, but 
here and everywhere ? for to this length 
does his argument against woman suf- 
frage, drawn from analogous manifesta- 
tions on the part of some American 
women, carry him. 

As I have said, Mr. Smith has not 
pointed out the bearing of his sensational 
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allusions on the question of woman 
suffrage. If he intended them to sup- 
port his case he was undoubtedly 
prudent in not doing so. Let us con- 
sider one or two of them in connection 
with the question at issue. Weare told, 
for example, that “in the United States 
the privileges of women may be said to 
extend to impunity, not only for ordi- 
nary outrage, but for murder ;” and then 
comes the story of the poisoner which I 
have examined ina note. Further on 
he says, “if the women ask for the 
suffrage, say some American publicists, 
they must have it; and in the same 
way, everything that a child cries for is 
apt to be given it without reflection as 
to the consequences of the indulgence.” 
Now, assuming (what I am by no means 
disposed to admit) that the state of 
feeling towards women in the United 
States is such as these remarks suggest, 
it is to be observed in the first place 
that it is a state of feeling which has 
grown up, not under a female, but under 
an exclusively male, suffrage, and it is 
not easy to believe that the extension of 
the suffrage to women could make it 
worse. In the next place, the feeling 
in question is merely an exaggeration of 
that sickly sentimentalism regarding 
woman and all that concerns her which 
has come down to us from times of 
chivalry, and which has hitherto been 
fostered by the careful exclusion of 
women from political life, as well as 
from the great majority of useful and 
rational occupations. In the United 
States, a portion of the women appear, 
from Mr. Smith’s account, to have sud- 
denly broken loose from many of these 
restraints ; and the use they are making 
of their freedom appears to be about as 
wise and edifying as the use which men 
commonly make of political freedom 
when it has been suddenly conferred 
upon them after centuries of servitude. 
The sentiment deserves all the scorn 
that Mr. Smith pours upon it; but the 
corrective for it, if it exists, is not to be 
found in a continuance of the state of 
things which produced it, but in open- 
ing to women those spheres of action 
from which they have been hitherto de- 


barred, and in subjecting them to the 
free and bracing air of equality, alike 
in rights and in responsibilities, with 
men. 

And this consideration furnishes the 
answer to another of Mr. Smith’s argu- 
ments. He considers that the admission 
of women to the suffrage, instead of 
mitigating, is likely to aggravate the 
violence of political strife, and in sup- 
port of this view refers to the Reign of 
Terror, the revolt of the Commune, and 
the American Civil War. I must own 
this latter reference has taken me by 
surprise. I have never heard before 
that the women of the United States 
during the Civil War “notoriously 
rivalled the men in fury and atrocity.” 
I remember some very great atrocities 
committed during that war; for ex- 
ample, the massacre at Fort Pillow, the 
treatment of prisoners of war in some 
of the Southern military hospitals, the 
attempts to burn down some of the 
public buildings and hotels in New 
York ; but these were all committed by 
men, and I have never heard of similar 
acts committed or attempted by Ame- 
rican women. If Mr. Smith knows 
of any such, he ought to enlighten the 
world by stating them, or else with- 
draw his injurious assertion. On the 
other hand I have heard, and I imagine 
so must Mr. Smith, of the magnificent 
devotion to their country shown by the 
women of the Northern States in organiz- 
ing and working hospital corps, and in 
actual services rendered to the wounded 
on the field, mitigating thus the hard- 
ships and horrors of war in a manner 
to reflect honour on their country and 
on their sex. As to the women of the 
Reign of Terror and the Commune, they 
were, at all events, not worse than the 
men; and the shocking crimes com- 
mitted by both, so far as they are not 
purely mythical, are, no doubt, referable 
to the same causes—the tremendous ex- 
citement of the time, the wild doctrines 
current, and, above all, the absolute in- 
experience in political affairs of those 
to whom power, for the moment, fell. 

Again, what is the bearing of Mr. 
Smith’s statements regarding the great 
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freedom of divorce existing in some of 
the States of the Union? ‘“ Male legis- 
latures,” it seems, “ have already carried 
the liberty of divorce so far that the 
next step would be the tota! abolition 
of marriage and the destruction of the 
family.” Does it follow from this that 
female, or rather mixed, legislatures 
would go further in the same direc- 
tion? for this seems to be the drift 
of this portion of Mr. Smith’s re- 
marks. In an earlier part of his essay 
he had told us that it was inherent in 
the nature of women to be subservient 
to the clergy: he now suggests that, if 
admitted to the suffrage, they would 
probably enact the abrogation of the 
marriage tie. Perhaps he sees his way 
to reconciling these two opinions, but it 
is not obvious on the surface ; any more 
than it is easy to reconcile the latter with 
what he tells us, a few lines lower down, 
that women have a far deeper interest in 
maintaining the stringency of the mar- 
riage tie than men. If so, then, one 
naturally asks, why will they not use 
their influence to maintain it? Are they 
such imbeciles as not to discern their in- 
terest in so important a matter, or, dis- 
cerning it, to throw their weight into 
the scale adverse to their most vital 
concerns? Here again Mr. Smith 
answers himself :—he tells us, “the 
women themselves [I presume the 
Menads] have now, it is said, begun 
to draw back.” 

I now turn to a side of the question 
on which Mr. Smith lays very great 
stress, and of which I am not in the 
least disposed to underrate the import- 
ance—the extension of the suffrage to 
married women. I do not yield to Mr. 
Smith, or to any one, in the firmness of 
my conviction that the family is at the 
bottom of our existing civilization, and 
I should, for my part, regard as dearly 
purchased any gain in material or poli- 
tical well-being which should introduce 
a jar or weakness into this pivot of our 
social system. But I believe that to 
open political life to women, far from 
being fraught with the disastrous con- 
sequences Mr. Smith anticipates, would, 
taking things in their entire scope, be 
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productive of quite opposite effects. If 
I were asked to name the principal 
element of weakness in the family as 
things now stand, I should have no 
hesitation in pointing to the want of 
sufficient subjects of common interest 
between man and woman. It is owing 
to this that matrimonial engagements 
are entered into so rarely on the basis 
of any broad intellectual sympathy, 
such as might furnish some security for 
lasting affection, and so often at the 
bidding of impulses and fancies that do 
not outlive the honeymoon ; and it is 
owing to the same cause that so very 
large a proportion of the lives of most 
husbands and wives are spent practically 
apart, with little or no knowledge on 
the part of either of the objects or 
aims that engross the greater portion 
of the other’s thoughts and energies. 
That under such circumstances the mar- 
riage tie is, on the whole, maintained 
as well as it is, seems rather matter for 
wonder ; and to argue that the intro- 
duction of a new source of very pro- 
found common interest for husband and 
wife must of necessity weaken the bond, 
is, in my opinion, to evince a singular 
inability to appreciate the real dangers 
now besetting the institution. It is 
true, no doubt, that every new subject 
of common interest for husband and 
wife, must, from the nature of the case, 
constitute also a new possible occasion 
for disagreement ; but if this is to be 
accounted a good reason for excluding 
women from politics, they might with 
equal justice be excluded from litera- 
ture, from the fine arts, from everything 
in which men also take an interest— 
above all from religion. The value of 
these several pursuits as bonds and 
cements of married life is just in pro- 
portion to the degree of common interest 
which husbands and wives take in them, 
and just in the same proportion also is 
the possible danger that they may be- 
come the grounds of dissension. Mr, 
Smith is greatly scandalized at the 
prospect of a man and his wife taking 
opposite sides in politics. I cannot see 
that it would be at all more scandalous 
than that a man and his wife should 
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take opposite sides in religion—going, 
for example, every Sunday to different 
places of worship, where each hears the 
creed of the other denounced as soul- 
destroying and damnable. It will serve 
to throw light upon the present problem 
if we consider for a moment how it 
happens that this latter spectacle is on 
the whole so rarely presented ; and that, 
even where the event occurs, it is so 
frequently found consistent with toler- 
able harmony in married life. The ex- 
planation, I have no doubt, is of this 
kind: where difference of religion con- 
sists with matrimonial happiness, it will 
generally be found that one or both of 
the partners do not take a very deep 
interest in the creeds they profess ; 
while, on the other hand, where people 
do feel strongly on religion, they gene- 
rally take care, in forming matrimonial 
alliances, to consort with those who, on 
fundamental points, are of the same 
opinion with themselves. Now it seems 
to me that this may serve to illustrate 
for us what will be the practical work- 
ing of politics in respect to married life 
when women begin to receive a political 
education, or at least to learn as much 
about politics, and take as much or as 
little interest in them as mendo. A 
number only too large of men and 
women will probably continue for long 
enough to take but small interest in 
public affairs, and these will marry, as 
they do now, with little reference to 
each other’s political opinions; but the 
danger of discord from politics under 
such circumstances would be infinitesi- 
mal. The only cases in which this 
danger would become serious would be 
when both husband and wife were strong 
politicians. Here, no doubt, there would 
be danger ; though no greater, I think, 
than when two persons of strong but 
opposite religious convictions enter into 
marriage. Mr. Smith seems to think 
that, because “religion is an affair of 
the other world,” it is less likely than 
politics to be an occasion of strife. This 
is probable enough when people do not 
believe in another world; but when they 
do, and believe also that the fate of 
people there will depend on what they 
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believe in this, I cannot see the wisdom 
of his remark. Some of the worst and 
cruellest wars that have ever been 
waged have been religious wars ; and 30 
notoriously is religion an engenderer of 
strife, that it is now scarcely good man- 
ners to moot a religious question in 
private society, where politics are quite 
freely and amicably discussed. If persons 
of genuine but different religious opinions 
can contrive to get on together in mar- 
ried life, they would certainly not be 
likely to be severed by political differ- 
ences, however strongly their opinions 
might be held. But, however this may 
be, my argument is that, in practice, 
such cases would very rarely occur. 
When politics became a subject of in- 
terest alike for men and women, it would 
very soon become a principal considera- 
tion in determining matrimonial alli- 
ances. Even now this is the case to 
some extent, and it will no doubt be- 
come more and more so as the political 
education of women advances. Mr. 
Smith’s question, therefore, “Would the 
harmony of most households bear the 
strain?” may be answered by saying 
that in very few households would there 
be any strain to bear ; while in most— 
at least in those in which politics were 
intelligently cultivated—home life, no 
longer the vapid thing it is so often 
now, would acquire a new element of 
interest, and the family would be held 
together by powerful sympathies that 
now lie undeveloped. 

Mr. Smith seems to think that, if 
women are only excluded from the suf- 
frage, the harmony of married life can 
never be endangered by politics; but 
this is to attribute to the mere right of 
voting a degree of efficacy which I, for 
one, am not disposed to allow to it. If 
women only come to take an interest in 
politics—it matters not whether they 
have the suffrage or not—all the danger 
that can arise from the suffrage to mar- 
ried life will be already incurred. It is 
not the giving of a vote every four or 
five years that constitutes the danger, if 
danger there be ; but the habitual men- 
tal attitude of husband and wife towards 
each other. Those, therefore, who share 
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Mr. Smith’s apprehensions on the pres- 
ent subject, ought clearly to take their 
stand against the suffrage movement very 
much higher up. They ought to oppose 
every extension of female education 
which may reasonably be expected to 
lead women to take an interest in poli- 
tics. The intelligent study of history 
should, in the first place, be rigidly 
proscribed. Political economy would 
be excluded as a matter of course ; and, 
along with it, that large and increasing 
class of studies embraced under the 
name ‘social.’ Every one of these, in- 
telligently cultivated, leads inevitably, 
where faculty is not wanting, to an in- 
terest in contemporary politics ; and if 
women are to be shut out from this 
field of ideas, lest perchance they should 
adopt opinions which should not be 
those of their future husbands, their 
education ought at once to be truncated 
by this large segment. Mr. Smith in- 
deed suggests that women who are 
capable of discussing political questions 
“will find a sphere in the press.” Does 
he then suppose that there would be 
less danger to the harmony of married 
life from women writing in the press— 
writing leaders, perhaps, for strong party 
papers—than from tendering a vote at 
the polls every four or five years? Be- 
sides, the suggestion falls utterly short 
of the requirements of the case. The 
number of women who are capable, or 
who desire, to find a sphere in the 
press are never likely to be more than 
a handful: the numbers who desire a 
liberal education, in the best and broad- 
est sense of that word, and who are or 
may become quite fitted to form sound 
opinions on political questions, are al- 
ready to be numbered by thousands, 
pethaps I might say by tens of thou- 
sands : what their numbers will become 
in another generation, I will not pretend 
to conjecture. Mr. Smith’s suggestion, 
therefore, though graciously meant, is 
hardly to the purpose. Plainly nothing 
short of lopping off from the education 
of women some of the most important 
branches of human knowledge will meet 
the difficulty. 

I must, before concluding, refer briefly 


(for my space is all but exhausted) to 
an aspect of the case touched on at the 
opening of these remarks—the prob- 
ability of the admission of women to 
Parliament as a consequence of giving 
them the suffrage. As I have already 
pointed out, the latter concession by no 
means necessarily involves the former ; 
so that it is quite open to those who are 
in favour of women suffrage to decline, 
or if they see fit to do so, to concede the 
latter privilege. For my own part, 
however, I desire to say frankly that 
I am in favour of removing, not only 
this, but all legal impediments what- 
ever, to the freest choice by women of 
a career whether in political or in civil 
life. It is not that I look forward to 
women taking advantage, in any very 
large degree, of the new fields of activity 
that would thus be opened to them ; for 
Iam not of Mr. Smith’s opinion that 
women can be ‘unsexed’ by acts of 
parliament. I believe that all the suo- 
stantial reasons of convenience, natural 
aptitude, and taste, which, in the divi- 
sion of labour between men and women, 
make it desirable that women should, 
as a rule, take charge of the domestic 
half of the world’s work, and men of 
that which is transacted out of doors, 
will, whatever laws we may pass, re- 
main in their full force, and will keep 
the general distribution of occupations 
between the sexes, even under the freest 
competition, in the main not very dif- 
ferent from what it now is. Still, 
though this, as I believe, will be the 
rule, there will no doubt be numerous 
exceptions to it; and why should there 
not be? If some women find it suit- 
able to their circumstances and to their 
natural talents or taste to embrace careers 
now open only to men, why should they 
be debarred from turning their abilities 
to the best account? If they make mis- 
takes, as very possibly at first many will, 
and adopt unsuitable occupations, they 
will discover their mistakes, as men do 
now, by experience, and their failure 
will serve as a warning to others. If, 
on the other hand, they prove successful 
in their ventures, their success can only 
be a gain for themselves and for society 
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? 
at large. All this would hold true, even 
though the alternative of marriage and 
domestic life were really open to every 
woman in the country. But it is a fact 
of very great importance as regards the 
practical aspect of this question that no 
inconsiderable number of women in this 
country pass, and cannot but pass, their 
lives unmarried. Mr. Smith, indeed, 
regards this as connected “with an 
abnormal and possibly transient state 
of things.” For my part I regard it as 
a perfectly normal phenomenon in such 
a country as England, and, therefore, as 
likely to endure. In any case, while it 
lasts, the exclusion of women from pro- 
fessional and other careers is something 
more than a theoretical injustice. It is 
a real and substantial wrong, involving 
penury and all its consequences, inflicted 
on a large number of persons, whose only 
crime is their sex, and who only ask to 
be permitted to earn a livelihood by 
making themselves useful to their fellow- 
creatures. ‘The claim to be admitted 


to Parliament, indeed, if it should be 
advanced (which it has not yet been), 


would stand on somewhat different 
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ground. Exclusion in this case would 
not mean exclusion from the means of 
earning a livelihood, and therefore the 
reasons in favour of the claim are un- 
doubtedly less strong than those which 
may be urged in favour of opening pro- 
fessional and industrial careers; but 
why should women not be allowed the 
fullest and freest use of their faculties 
in any walk of life, whether lucrative or 
otherwise, in which any competent por- 
tion of the community may think it ex- 
pedient toemploy them? Atall events 
the onus of proof lies with those who 
would resist such a claim ; and if oppo- 
nents have nothing better to urge than 
the fatuous jokes which have hitherto 
been the staple of their argument, but 
from which Mr. Smith has had the good 
taste to abstain, the case against women 
is certainly not a strong one. Whether 
many women, if the opportunity offered, 
would be ambitious of a parliamentary 
career ; or whether, in this case, they 
would find many constituencies disposed 
to elect them, are questions, the con- 
sideration of which may perhaps be left, 
without disadvantage, to a future day. 
J. E. Carnes. 





CASTLE DALY: 


THE STORY OF AN IRISH HOME THIRTY YEARS AGO, 


CHAPTER XIX. 


“Tr is a dismal place,” John explained 
to Lesbia. “I don’t know how we can 
let them go into it while we live here. 
Bride finds fault with Castle Daly; but, 
I tell you, it’s a palace compared with 
the other house. A long, low, shambling, 
barrack-like building, with paintless 
doors and windows, and endless low 
passages reeking with damp. The 
O’Roones have been living in half a 
dozen rooms, and of course they allowed 
every kind of dilapidation to prevail, 
and rubbish to accumulate, in the other 
parts of the house. One does not know 
whether to wonder most at the folly of 
building such a mansion in that out-of- 
the-world nook, or the stupidity of let- 
ting it rot to pieces once it was there.” 

“Connor was talking to me about 
Eagle’s Edge the other day,” remarked 
Lesbia. “He had a great deal to say 
about the grand entertainments—feast- 
ing all the squires of County Galway— 
that his grandfather and great-grand- 
father used to hold there. And there 
are stories about the place too—dread- 
ful stories of fatal duels fought across 
tables in the dining-rooms; and of 
smugglers from the coast coming and 
hiding in the old cellars and passages 
that lead to nothing, and startling the 
ladies, who knew nothing of what was 
going on, with wild banshee cries, and 
mysterious flittings to and fro of nights. 
I should be frightened out of my wits 
to spend a winter in such a place; but 
I don’t believe Ellen will mind; and 
Connor likes it—he would far rather 
live there than in a commonplace com- 
fortable house.” 

“T can quite believe it of him; but 
his indifference to decency does not, I 
trust, extend to the rest of the family. 


I should not have suspected Pelham of 
sympathizing with the insane vanity 
that values itself on having spendthrift 
ancestors, and living in houses stained 
with their crimes. Yet he looked, I 
thought, rather blank yesterday even- 
ing, when, after letting him know the 
state of the roof at Eagle’s Edge, I ad- 
vised him to give up all thought of 
inhabiting that lonely spot, and content 
himself with a house in Ballyowen.” 

“‘ John, you had the cruelty ?” 

“ Cruelty!” 

“Yes, to expect the Dalys to come 
down to living in a house in a town.” 

“Why not, if the town house is the 
best place to live in?” 

“If I were they, I would rather bear 
anything than lower the dignity of the 
family in the district where for so many 
centuries they have been looked up to as 
kings and queens.” 

“ Pinchbeck dignity, if it wants a 
pile of mouldy bricks to perch upon. I 
am sorry you are adopting such notions, 
Lesbia.” 

“T’m not adopting them, I have had 
them always. There have been times, 
and times long before I ever saw the 
Dalys, when I sat on those conservatory 
steps at Uncle Maynard’s, and wished 
I could wish myself into a descendant 
of a noble family.” 

“ Natural aspirations for a school-girl, 
but too senseless to be tolerated in any 
one who has passed beyond that gush- 
ing period of existence.” 

“T feel the same still, however. I am 
often unhappy to think that no Thornley 
ever did anything interesting, and that 
Uncle Maynard made all the money he 
left me in business.” 

“ Honestly—which certainly gives you 
much less right to be proud of it, than 
if one of your ancestors had stolen it 
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from somebody else five or six hundred 
years ago.” 

“You are dreadfully prosaic and tire- 
some, John. Sometimes I hate to talk 
to you. One is obliged to hide one’s 
real feelings wnen you are in your hard 
moods. It is like bruising oneself against 
a rock, to speak to you on a subject one 
has at heart. One feels like a little 
bird, or a butterfly, that flings itself 
against a window-pane, thinking it free 
air, and falls back wounded.” 

“ Lesbia, that saying is not original— 
you are quoting from somebody else ; I 
am certain of it. Come, tell me at once 
who said that first, and on what occa- 
sion was I guilty of the bruising some 
one has accused me of.” 

“ Tt is my own opinion of you, indeed, 
John ; but I believe it was Ellen Daly 
who said it. It was two evenings ago, 

- after she had been talking to you about 
trying to get the old woman released 
from prison, who won't answer the 
questions the lawyers want her to an- 
swer, about things that happened on 
the night of Mr. Daly’s murder. She 
did not tell me how you had vexed her; 
but, when we went up, stairs together, 
she walked up and down my room for 
an hour in such a state of mind, some- 
times talking against you, with her eyes 
flashing. You would have been surprised 
to see it.” 

“ No, I have seen her eyes flash.” 

“ And sometimes breaking down, and 
erying for her father as if her heart 
would burst. Bride heard our voices, 
and came in and took Ellen away. She 
said it was very Irish, all of it, and that 
I had better not have argued.” 

“What did you argue about?” 

“ Why you, of course; I could not 
help standing up for you, and, when she 
accused you of being hard-hearted, re- 
minding her of all the trouble you take, 
and how hard you are working to arrange 
their affairs, and make things better for 
them all. I repeated what Sir Charles 


Pelham said in his last letter, about the - 


immense obligation all the family are 

under to you. She did not attempt to 

contradict that ; she only cried.” 
“Hum! A rock, I think you said— 


and then a window-pane. I suspect 
you have involved the metaphors.” 

“John, I do believe, at the bottom 
of your heart, you are vexed at my re- 
peating this conversation, though you 
asked for it.” 

*T am not in the least degree vexed ; 
only I shall be obliged to you for the 
future, when you hear me abused, not to 
throw into people’s teeth imaginary ob- 
ligations, for which, as I should like them 
to know, I do not claim the slightest 
gratitude.” 

“Oh, John! when you are working 
yourself almost to death, and doing so 
much more for them than any of their 
own relations.” 

“Tt interests me simply as business. 
If I undertake a thing I like to go 
through with it. You might take an 
opportunity of mentioning that to Miss 
Daly ; for as to misusing any influence I 
may happen to have in this odd country 
to impede the ends of justice, I simply 
shall not do it, however often she asks 
me. Her own father’s murderers! Cer- 
tainly, I don’t understand how a senti- 
ment of gratitude towards the old witch 
who brought her to that horrible night 
watch should obscure her desire for 
justice on them. It seems out of all 
proportion.” 

“ Tf she believed that they had meant 
to kill her father, she would be bitter 
enough against them; but you know 
she thinks ¥ 

“ Yes, I understand, that an attempt 
on my life is no such great matter— 
only a perhaps not quite laudable at- 
tempt to put an obnoxious person out 
of the way. Yet let my life be ever so 
worthless in her eyes, one would think 
she might allow the crime to be hateful. 
It’s the way, however, with everybody 
here. Sentiment is everything, and 
there is literally no respect for law or 
justice anywhere.” 

“ Ellen Daly does not think your life 
of no consequence ; no one could think 
so now.” 

*T should very much like to have an 
explanation of that now.” 

“Well, I mean now, when all the 
chief people of the neighbourhood are 
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g to find out how superior you 
are, and when Sir Charles Pelham keeps 
sending you such flattering letters, and 
so many of our relations in England, 
who had forgotten us, are claiming our 
acquaintance and making a fuss.” 

“In fact, now, when I have the 
honour of being guardian to Miss May- 
nard and her ten thousand a year. 
Well, I suppose we are not a sentimental 
family. Your candid moments cer- 
tainly don’t reveal any high-flown deli- 
cacy that one need be afraid of bruising. 
You had better run away now, for I am 
busy ; and here comes Bride, in time to 
help me to look over the builder’s esti- 
mate of repairs once more. Where are 
those papers, Bride ?” 

“Pelham Daly carried them off— 
rather in a pet, I thought. You told 
him, last night, there was no use in 
going further into them, and that he 
and his mother must give up all thought 
of inhabiting Eagle’s Edge. Have you 
heard anything to alter your opinion ?” 

“* No—but—— 

“Ah, John, you don’t find your 
second family of bankrupt orphans so 


_ easy to manage as your first ; and, I must 


say, you don’t show yourself so com- 
petent to the task as you did of old. 
There was no hesitation for us when a 
disagreeable thing had to be done. 
Steady, right about face—dragons if 
dragons are in the wey—march into their 
mouths ; such were the orders you gave 
us in the old times. There was no 
compromise about you then; and that 
was what I, for one, liked, and what 
carried us through.” 

“Tf a big boy will wear a little coat, 
and a little boy a big coat, and neither 
of the fools is my brother, I have less 
authority than Cyrus to make them 
change their habits. I growl, but I am 
obliged to let each take his way.” 

“You will let the Dalys take their 
way about the big house, then?” 

“T don’t see where the money for the 
necessary repairs is to come from ; but 
I presume it will have to be found, if 
they won't live anywhere else. There 
is no doubt, I suppose, that all the 
family wish to live at Eagle’s Edge.” 





“ Mrs. Daly seems to have only two 
wishes left—to please her eldest son, 
and to live in a house that belonged to 
her husband. Poor woman! she never 
would let him have any peace in his 
own houses while he lived, and now he 
has gone, she seems disposed to make a 
religion of being miserable herself in 
the precise spot where she would not 
allow him to be happy.” 

“Tn Mrs. Daly’s case, you cannot 
label the sentiment ‘ Irish,’ and dismiss 
it forthwith as unworthy of considera- 
tion.” 

“‘T sympathize with it none the less. 
I wish people would be content to make 
their friends happy while they have 
them, and when they are dead ‘i 

‘* Forget them, comfortably.” 

“No, mourn them in a reasonable 
way.” 

“T don’t think, if I were dead, I 
should object to being mourned as Mr. 
Daly is mourned by some. However, 
that is nothing to us. Eagle’s Edge is 
five miles distant from Castle Daly, and 
the road is dreadful. We shall see very 
little of them this winter, if they settle 
there. So much the better for us.” 

“ Ah, you are beginning to see, then, 
that I was not so very far wrong in 
warning you about Lesbia. You will 
reconcile yourself the more easily to 
what has happened since you left home 
yesterday. The Dalys have taken their 
departure.” 

“Left the house without waiting for 
my return—you can’t mean it !” 

“T do. Pelham spoke to me early 
this morning of his mother’s wish to 
leave Castle Daly at once. He said he 
had been telling her of the difficulties 
you saw in the way of their removal to 
Eagle’s Edge, and that, since they could 
not have a house of their own imme- 
diately, she had decided on accepting an 
invitation from Anne O’Flaherty to stay 
at the Hollow.” 

“That child Lesbia has been giving 
herself airs, then.” 

“No, I don’t think so. She may 
long sometimes to enter on the full 
sweets of ownership here ; but she has 
too much good feeling and affection for 
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the Dalys to show them a glimpse of 
such a wish. It was just a spurt of un- 
provoked pride on the part of young 
Daly ; and, by the way, John, if you 
think you are going to rule him with a 
rod of iron, and turn him out after any 
pattern you please, I fancy you will find 
yourself mistaken. He is very proud, 
and since he cannot prevent our living 
in his house, he has made up his mind 
to be very distant and haughty towards 
us. You should have seen him stand- 
ing there, on the hearth-rug, making 
known his intentions to me, and 
pointedly ignoring Lesbia, who sat all 
the time crouched on a footstool, with a 
screen before her face, very much dis- 
posed to pout at not being referred to, 
but too frightened to put in a word. 
Poor fellow ! I was sorry for the signs 
of sore hurt feeling that peeped out in 
all he said. It’s not an agreeable ex- 
perience for any one to come down in 
the world, and the kind of people who 
won’t be content with taking their fall 
in one good shock, but must be for 
ever casting themselves down from ima- 
ginary heights, and breaking their bones 
over again, certainly make the most 
of it.” 

“TI wish you had dissuaded them 
from leaving so hastily. How was I to 
guess that my innocent proposition of 
the semi-detached villa would be looked 
on as an insult, and put them all to 
flight ?” 

*T said what I could; but Miss Daly 
excused their haste by putting it on her 
mother’s dread of excitement, and fear 
that a crowd from the villages round 
would collect to see them drive away, 
if the time of their departure was known 
long beforehand. I suppose two or 
three hundred people can howl louder 
than fifty, or I should say we did not 
gain much by our haste. I thought I 
had been cautious, and allowed no sus- 
picion of what was afoot to get abroad. 
Yet, no sooner was the carriage ordered, 
than three or four of the servants darted 
off full speed, to carry the tidings to all 
the cabins near, and by the time the 
preparations were made, and Mrs. Daly 
ready to start, the front garden, from 


the steps to the gate, was crowded with 
people on the watch. The instant the 
front door opened, and Mrs. Daly and 
Ellen appeared, they fell down on their 
knees. John, I never saw such a sight 
—the men swaying themselves back- 
wards and forwards, and howling and 
wringing their hands as wildly as the 
women, all in a moment; and in the 
midst of the weeping, one fellow sprang 
to his feet, and rushing up to Mrs. Daly, 
lifted his hand, and swore a horrible 
oath of vengeance against the murderer 
for his blunder. That was the word—I 
heard it. He looked so wild and savage, 
and such a strange expression of remorse 
crossed his face, when a corner of Mrs. 
Daly’s wide crape mantle touched him, 
that, if I had been a magistrate, I should 
have taken him into custody, as an ac- 
complice on the spot.” 

“But, what a shock for Mrs. Daly! 
how did they all bear it ?” 

“Pelham put his arms round his 
mother, and lifted her into the carriage 
in a fainting state, and Ellen, who was 
behind, lifted her veil, and to my amaze- 
ment, laid her hand on the swearing 
man’s arm, and addressed him by name. 
I could not hear what she said, for at 
the sight of her face a perfect howl of 
grief broke out, and there was a rush 
from all parts of the garden to get near 
enough to the steps to exchange a word 
with her—shrill women’s voices in- 
voking blessings on her from every 
saint in the calender, and begging her 
to speak just a word—to let them hear 
her voice again telling them she would 
never desert them.” 

“ How long did all this go on?” 

“Hardly a minute: Pelham called 
impatiently from the carriage, and Ellen, 
after trying hard to get out a word, 
turned round, and while all the people 
looked on, threw her arms round Les- 
bia’s neck and kissed her twice: then 
she pushed her gently forwards to the 
front of the steps, where she herself had 
been standing, and got into the carriage. 
The people made way quietly for the 
horses to move on, and I was astonished 
to see how ready they were to take up 
and understand Miss Daly’s little panto- 











mime. I confess I did not comprehend 
what she meant to say to them by it, 
till I saw the impression her action 
made on the crowd. There had been 
some angry looks directed towards 
Lesbia and me, and mutterings about 
proud Englishers and upstarts, but 
Ellen’s kiss changed the people’s temper 
towards us at once. Poor little Lesbia 
was crying, partly from sympathy, and 
partly from nervousness, and when Ellen 
pushed her forward, she took out her 
handkerchief and buried her face in it 
and sobbed. The most eloquent speech 
ever spoken would not have enlisted 
these strange, excitable people’s sympa- 
thies so strongly.in her favour as that 
sight did. ‘Look at her,’ I heard the 
women standing near say: ‘it’s breaking 
her heart she isto see them turned out. 
The darlint young lady, wid riches and 
beauty, and luck that bates iverything 
in the world ye iver heard of. She can’t 
enjoy it at all, for thinking of the wrong 
done to them that have to go A 
tinder heart she has, be sure. The 
blessed saints grant her grace to do the 
right thing, and bring the true owners 
hack to reign over us.’ I am afraid 
an obvious method of bringing the true 
owners back occurred to every man, 
woman, and child in the assembly, 
when Connor leaned quite out of the 
carriage window, just as it reached the 
gate, to take a last look at the house, 
and wave another good-bye to us on the 
steps. He is looked up to as the re- 
presentative of the family instead of 
Pelham.” 

“What impression do you suppose 
this scene made on Lesbia? She was 
talking to me for a quarter of an hour 
just ndw, and said nothing about it.” 

“There are odd little reserves about 
Lesbia every now and then, and I ob- 
serve it most where the Dalys are con- 
cerned. She pretends to be annoyed ; 
but I believe that Ellen Daly’s conduct 
in putting her forward secretly gave 
her extreme pleasure, and that she looks 
upon it as a sort of resignation of sove- 
reignty in her favour, almost as good as 
a patent of nobility elevating her into 
an ould family on the spot. You 
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won’t find her the easier to manage for 
it. I only hope she won’t consider that 
‘noblesse oblige’ and marry Connor 
Daly, in order not to disappoint the 
public opinion of the ‘ tinderness’ of her 
heart.” 

“T begin to think I was a great fool 
for consenting to stay here.” 

“T don’t think it—I know it.” 

“ So the house is empty—and Lesbia’s 
reign begun.” 

“T don’t know what you mean by 
empty. There is one person more in it 
than there was all last year, when you 
professed to find it full enough.” 

“Tt is a comfort to know that the old 
furniture will have to stay just where it 
is till the house at Eagle’s Edge is 
ready to receive it. Lesbia’s hands will 
be stayed. We are respited from French 
looking-glasses and ormolu for the 
present.” 

“ There is a greater similarity between 
Lesbia’s taste and yours than you give 
her credit for; she was congratulating 
herself on the same subject half an 
hour ago. I cannot profess to sympa- 
thize with either of you. Battered 
chairs and faded carpets and hangings 
have no charms for me, and would not 
have, if it could be proved that they 
had come straight from Tara’s halls, 
and countless generations of O’Connors 
and O’Neills had had the spoiling of 
them. I confess to a feminine longing 
for things of our own; they need not 
be looking-glasses and ormolu. Why 
should we not succeed in creating an . 
appropriate, characteristic Thornley 
home out of this house?” 

“Tt will come to that, I suppose, in 
time ; but I wonder why we were in 
such haste to alter the appearance of 
this room when we first began to in- 
habit it. We should have shown better 
taste, I think, if we had left things as 
we found them. The oil-painting, for 
example, that used to hang opposite Mr. 
Daly’s arm-chair : I happened to see it 
the other day when I went up into the 
attic, and I really think we were hasty 
in banishing it from the room. We 
will have it back in its old place for 
the few weeks longer we can keep it.” 
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“My dear John !—that pink and 
white monstrosity with the impossible 
yellow hair!” 

“ Not so impossible when one knows 
what it was meant for.” 

* You happened to see it! It had 
its face to the wall, and all my trunks 
and Lesbia’s were piled in front of it.” 

“Very well then, if you must have 

+ the exact truth, I went up to the attic 
on purpose to look at it. I moved 
trunks and lifted it out, and thought 
the sight repaid me for my trouble. 
There, now, sneer at my taste as much 
as you please, but admire my candour.” 

“I have not spirit to sneer. I am 
wondering whether there is not some- 
thing intoxicating in the air of this 
country which mounts up into people’s 
heads and makes them sentimental 
against their nature. Shall I be able 
to withstand it myself ir. the long run? 
I dread to find myself lost in admira- 
tion before a picture of Darby O’Roone. 
Will you let me have one to face your 
‘Colleen Bawn’ when you hang her 
up again ?” 

“Certainly, if you set your heart 
upon it; though I can’t say I see the 
point of your suggestion.” 


CHAPTER XX. 


“THe winter is over and gone; the 
time of the singing of birds is come.” 
The triumphant notes of a skylark 
raining music from the heights of a 
cloudless April sky brought these words 
into Ellen Daly’s mind as she stood one 
morning, six months after her father’s 
death, in the garden before Eagle’s 
Edge, shading her eyes with her hands 
from the morning sunshine, and watch- 
ing the receding figure of her brother 
Pelham as it dwindled to a speck in 
the distance of the winding road to- 
wards which her face was turned. 
When she had seen him grow into a 
black speck no longer distinguishable 
from the peat piles that bordered the 
road, she intended to return to the 
house and tell her mother that she had 
kept him in view through just so many 


minutes of his daily absence, and thus 
lessen by a second or two the agony of 
restless anxiety in which Mrs. Daly 
now consumed every hour that her eldest 
son spent away from her. 

It was a daily small boon to Ellen to 
have this good reason for breathing the 
air outside the house and looking around 
her. 

“The winter is over and gone: the 
time of the singing of birds is come.” 
The time for fresh beginnings—for some 
new hope to stir under the ice-crust of 
the old sorrow. Was it most pain or 
joy to find oneself alive still, feeling 
still, capable still of seeing beauty and 
joy in the world after a blow that 
seemed at first as if it ought to kill you ? 

Ellen lingered a moment or two to 
debate this question with herself, as, 
having lost sight of Pelham, she raised 
her eyes to follow the lark’s flight up- 
wards into the wide blue. 

“The time of the singing of birds is 
come”—the time when nature calls aloud 
to us and bids us awaken out of the dead- 
ness of personal grief, and rejoice in the 
new manifestation of His beauty that 
God is making to the world. “ Behold, 
I am alive for evermore, and the dead 
live to Me.” Was not this the secret 
saying which the new verdure was 
writing all over the hills, and which 
the young pattering leaves and shouting 
birds were repeating in music? It must 
be well to have ears to hear and a heart 
that could respond with a little flutter 
of returning joy and thankfulness. 

What Ellen saw when she called back 
her eyes from the heights to which her 
messenger of hope had carried them, 
and looked round her, was a wide soli- 
tary stretch of grassy valley reaching 
up to slopes of bare green hills that on 
every side shut out the distance. A 

narrow stony road, twisting in and out 
among the bog with the devious curves 
of a river, wound through the valley to 
the two passes between the hills which 
afforded exit to the world beyond. 

Other landmarks were few and far be- 
tween. Here and there the monotonous 
green surface was broken by black ridges, 
and dark, shining pools of peaty water, 
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flanked by conical brown hillocks where 
the newly-cut turf was piled to dry in 
the spring sun ; here and there on the 
lower slopes of the hills, or down in a 
hollow of the turf cuttings, the grey 
stone walls and peat-thatched roof of a 
cabin with a thin blue cloud of smoke 
hanging round its eaves, might be dis- 
cerned. Far in the distance, at the 
head of the valley, a whitewashed farm- 
house showed conspicuous, being dis- 
tinguished far and wide by the little 
plantation of wind-grieved aspens and 
elms that sheltered it and made it the 
boast of the district. 

Faint signs of life and stir came 
thence to greet Ellen’s eyes and ears 
with tokens of human neighbourhood. 
The bark of a sheep-dog from the hill; 
the flutter of a woman’s red petticoat, 
contrasted against the green of the 
sloping field whence she was driving 
her cow home ; the figure of an old man, 
with a great creel of turf on his back, 
toiling up the steep path to the open 
door. Further away still, in an oppo- 
site direction, could be seen a bare- 
footed girl, with a ragged black cloak 
on her head, making her way over the 
swamp through a tall patch of reeds to- 
wards the house. She was the first- 
comer that morning of the numerous 
pensioners from the neighbouring cabins 
who had been dependent through the 
bitter winter on Ellen’s charity to keep 
them from actual starvation. Was the 
winter over and gone? It had been a 
time of terrible suffering ; but surely the 
worst must be past now. Here was 
spring, with seedtime come again, and, 
by and by, a harvest of plenty per- 
haps to wipe out the memory of the 
privations it had been such misery to 
witness during the past months. There 
could be no wiping out of the grief that 
shadowed her own household ; but there 
might come, what Ellen told herself 
would be infinite relief—leisure to dwell 
with her sorrow in peace, and weave it 
into her life so that the sense of loss 
should notovershadow the bright memory 
of the love that had gone before. 

As Ellen turned to re-enter the house, 
she looked at it with more desire to 





find it home-like than she had allowed 
herself to feel hitherto. 
It was a long, low, grey stone build- 


ing, in the main part only one story 


high, but breaking out at each end into 
ramifications too shapeless to be called 
wings, which asserted their independence 
of the original design of the builder 
by rising to various heights one be- 
hind the other. The front and back 
doors were exactly opposite each other, 
and standing wide open, Ellen, as she 
walked up the garden path, could see 
through the house to the farmyard be- 
yond, where a barefooted girl, late as 
was the hour, was milking a cow in a 
shed; and a boy, open-mouthed and 
round-eyed, stared back at Ellen while 
he mechanically worked the pump- 
handle up and down, heedless that 
the water had long since overflowed 
the pail, and was making streams and 
puddles all over the yard, to the mani- 
fest disgust of an old sow and her pig- 
lings, which testified their disapproval by 
a chorus of gruntings. The farmyard 
was inclosed by a rudely-built stone 
fence ; and beyond it lay a deeply-shaded 
grassy ravine, sloping upward between 
the sides of two hills, and widening at 
its highest point into a deep hollow, 
once the basin of a mountain tarn, now 
a miniature valley, green with the vivid 
tints of moss and uncut bog vegetation. 
Behind it again, a foil to its gem-like 
green lustre,‘rose the bare, stony peak 
of one of the Maam Turk mountains, 
that thrust its dark shoulder forward 
towards the lower range of brightly 
coloured hills, like an angry giant frown- 
ing down on the sport of pigmies. Ellen’s 
eyes sought this mountain head, and 
dwelt upon it in preference to any other 
feature of the landscape ; for, softened 
by distance, it had formed one of the 
range of purple peaks she had been used 
to watch from the schoolroom window 
at Castle Daly. 

The daily little crowd of pensioners 
had begun to gather round the back- 
door of the house when Ellen entered 
the Hall; and this year it was real 
misery, too grim for cajolery and adroit 
flattery, that had to be dealt with. The 
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girl Ellen had seen running through the 
bog had just gained the house, and was 
leaning against the side of the door, 


pale and panting after her run, and. 


fixing craving eyes that looked out of 
large black hollows on a plate of crusts 
of bread and cheese rinds, the remnants 
of yesterday's supper, that stood on the 
kitchen dresser. Ellen emptied the 
food into her trembling, outstretched 
hands, before she turned aside to go to 
her mother’s room, and she tried not to 
see that two emaciated women, with 
babies in their arms, and a lame beggar- 
man, who had settled themselves pa- 
tiently on the door-sill to await her 
leisure, looked with jealous disapproval 
at the lavishness which gave such 
coveted treasures into one hand. 

Mrs. Daly was waiting for the little 
scrap of news of Pelham, almost as 
eagerly as the beggars were waiting for 
their dole of food. 

Had Ellen seen him safe to the turn 
in the road? Which horse was he 
riding ? Not the one that had stumbled 
yesterday! Had he looked himself to 
the fastening of the saddle-girths ?—re- 
membering Patsy’s stupidity, and that 
there was no one else in the stable now. 
And, above all, what had Ellen given him 
for breakfast, and had he eaten heartily ? 

A look of reproach came into Mrs. 
Daly’s eyes with the last question, for 
she suspected Ellen of encouraging 
Pelham in a habit he had fallen into 
lately of eating sparingly, that there 
might be more food for Ellen to divide 
among her pensioners when he had 
ridden away. She was willing to suffer 
herself with the starving people ; but it 
was quite beyond her strength to endure 
the thought of Pelham suffering, and her 
grudge against the authors of his self- 
denial showed itself each day in reluct- 
ance to spare Ellen, when the hour for 
the distribution of food came. 

“What, again to-day?” she said, as 
Ellen prepared to leave the room. “Are 
they all collecting again here to-day ? 
You promised at first that it should be 
only three times a week.” 

“Yes, but the distress increases so 
terribly fast, and we can give so little. 
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It would not be safe to trust them with 
more than one day’s allowance of food 
now. Even Mr. Thornley allowed that. 
He said it was necessary to let them come 
every day—he did, indeed, mamma.” 

“ But he told you, at the same time, 
about the soup-kitchens opened at Maam 
and Ballyowen, and said it was on the 
whole best to trust to the public relief.” 

«In most cases, but not for the sick 
and old about here, who have no one to 
send so far, Even Mr. Thornley gave 
them leave to come to me.” 

“T don’t know why you say even Mr. 
Thornley, Ellen, as if you were adopting 
the poor people’s prejudices against him. 
Why does he stay here, but for pity and 
charity. The Thornleys have no ties 
to the place. They are free to go and 
spend their money in England, and 
escape the sight of all the misery here, 
if they please.” 

“ T wonder if they could go away and 
forget it. I know what I should think 
of them if they did.” 

“You are unreasonable, Ellen. I 
don’t want to be hard, but there are 
thoughts that wipe out pity. I, at least, 
can’t feel that all the suffering is un- 
merited. Crimes call down vengeance, 
and I can’t be surprised, that where 
such wrong has been done there should 
be misery.” 

Ellen turned away, seeing how her 
mother’s lips closed in a hard, stern line, 
as she finished speaking, and what a 
grim look of pain settled on her face. 
There was nothing more to be said. 
Yet, when she had reached the door, a 
sudden impulse made her come back 
and kneel down by her mother’s side. 

“Mamma,” she said, in a quick, 
frightened whisper, “that is what they 
think themselves—many of our neigh- 
bours here ; and it leaves them no hope. 
The autumn before last, when other 
places suffered from the blight, this 
neighbourhood and Anne’s Valley were 
spared. It was not till after that night 
that the blight fell here. They think 
he cursed them when he was dying; 
that it was his blood crying up to 
Heaven that brought destruction down 
on their fields ; but we know better. 
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I think sometimes that he would come 
back to help them if he might, he was 
so pitiful.” 

A quiver passed over Mrs. Daly’s face ; 
but she tried to keep her voice steady. 

“Why do you tell me this?” she said. 
“T believe they are right, but I cannot 
be pitiful.” 

“Tt makes you more sorry for them, 
does it not?” 

“T don’t know why it should. I 
have my share of suffering, which you 
seem to forget. I see Pelham’s face and 
yours growing thinner and paler every 
day. Those other mothers outside, who 
have known all their lives what it is to 
see their children want, and are used to 
it, are not worse off than I. One’s heart 
can only be full-of pain.” 

“Come to the kitchen with me this 
morning, and see the other mothers. 
You can sympathize with them better 
than I, and they will take it as a sign 
of forgiveness.” 

Mrs. Daly stooped down and kissed 
Ellen’s pleading face, while her own 
softened. 

“Some day,” she said; “but I am 
not strong enough to make such an 
exertion to-day. Go to your people, 
and I will try not to grudge what you 
and Pelham give up for them again.” 

When Ellen entered the kitchen, and 
saw the stores for distribution that had 
arrived that morning by a special mes- 
senger from Castle Daly, she was disposed 
to repent of her disparaging mention of 
the Thornleys. 

There were large basins of Indian 
meal porridge, ready cooked, to secure its 
being properly used, and rice, weighed 
out in separate doles, and small cans of 
soup for the sick. Some one at Castle 
Daly was anxious to spare her perplexity 
and trouble—yes, and to secure that 
the distribution should be made with 
the strict impartiality and the precau- 
tions against waste, on which the 
Thornleys laid such stress amid their 
charity. Ellen added this remark as 
she read the careful directions, in 
Bride ‘Thornley’s neat handwriting, 
that accompanied the gifts. Such care 
might be absolutely necessary ; but Ellen 


was not reasonable, and bitter thoughts 
kept rising in her heart, as she carried 
on her morning’s task of distribution 
according to Bride’s views. She had 
never acted the part of doler of other 
people’s charity before: she had always 
hitherto been free to follow the instinets 
of her own lavish nature, and she could 
not put herself and her own feelings 
ont of sight as completely as in like 
circumstances Bride Thornley would 
have put hers. She could not get it 
out of her head that it was want of 
genervsity and delicacy in the Thornleys 
not to leave her free while acting for 
them. Would not she in Bride Thorn- 
ley’s place have been lavish to any one 
in hers? 

Her secret discontent was spoken 
out loudly, and exaggerated by the re- 
cipients of her bounty. They loathed 
the novel food, prepared for them in a 
way they did not understand, and craved 
for a morsel of the diet they were ac- 
customed to, with a sick longing painful 
to witness. It might be a want of 
generosity on her part—Ellen’s con- 
science told her it was; but she could 
not help saying, in answer to an old 
woman’s lamentation over her portion 
of porridge, which she declared her sick 
daughter could not eat,— 

“* Well, I can’t help it, Biddy. You 
must go away with what you have got. 
It is Mr. Thornley’s bounty, not my 
own, I am dividing among you to-day. 
I have not bit or sup left of my own to 
give any one.” 

‘Worse luck for us all, then. Sure 
we know it’s heart’s blood of your own 
you'd give us if you could; and no 
wonder this that comes from him has 
the bitter taste wid it, and no power to 
keep the heart up, since it’s grudging us 
every mouthful he is. Bad luck to 
him for a usurper that has shoved 
himself into a better man’s place.” 

“ No, no, Biddy, you must not speak 
so of Mr. Thornley ; he does not grudge 
what he gives, and he is not a usurper. 
His living at Castle Daly does not injure 
us. I wish you could all get that out 
of your heads.” 

The old woman drew close to Ellen, 
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and, looking up with a cunning and 
savage leer into her face, whispered, 
“Tm not in the boys’ secrets—why 
would an ould crater like me be ; but it’s 
no secret that if some one had not stood 
by ill-luck in his place, on a night that 
you know of, it’s not in Castle Daly 
he’d be this minute. It’s a warmer 
country than that, I’m thinking, that 
would hould him; and since he’s 
been due there so long it’s little good 
that will follow his doings anywhere 
else.” 

“ Biddy, I wonder how you dare say 
such a word to me,” cried Ellen, shud- 
dering ; “take up your basket and go 
away, you wicked old woman. No 
wonder the food does not nourish you 
when your heart is so full of evil 
thoughts against the giver. Where 
would you and your poor little grand- 
children be by to-morrow without the 
help you despise ?” 

“ Maybe wid the Holy Virgin and St. 
Patrick, and the blessed saints. It’s a 
grand entertainment they'll have to make 
ready up above, for all the crowds and 
crowds that'll come up to them before 


the summer is over, and the next po- 
tatoes ripe, for they’re doing nothing at 
all for us down below this year. They’ve 


forgetting us intirely. It’s no use pray- 
ing to them any more; they’re deaf, 
or asleep may be.” 

A murmur of disapproval rose from 
most of the women, and Ellen said,— 

“Come, Biddy, you know you are say- 
ing what is wrong. It is not the time 
to lose heart and leave off hoping and 
praying, when fine weather has come at 
last, and the seed is being sown that 
with the blessing of God will bring a 
good harvest, and make you all pros- 
perous and happy again.” 

“The best harvest that ever ripened 
will never do that, avourneen, for most 
ofus. It’s not I that will ever trouble 
the Blessed Virgin or the saints wid 
prayers again for the pratees, for good 
or bad it will be all one to me. They 
may do what they like for me from this 
time. Shure, have not ye heard that 
we're turned out of our holding, and 
that I and my dead daughter’s children 
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are sheltering wid a neighbour? my 
two sons have gone off to Cong to be 
put on the public relief. They had 
their wives and children of their own, 
and they must live, they said. I went 
down on my knees to Mr. Thornley to 
let us keep the bit of a roof over our 
heads, and the ground for the pratees, 
and be put on the works all the same, 
but the saints could not be deafer than 
he was. He said it was dead against a 
new law they’ve been making against us 
up in London. The Lord reward thim 
that made it for what they’ve done, wid 
him that carries it out. It’s not likely 
we'll eat with many thanks the starving 
morsel that keeps us alive to make beg- 
gars of us for ever.” 

“Tt sounds very hard, but if it’s the 
law, I suppose Mr. Thornley could not 
help acting on it. When better times 
come we shall be able to put your sons 
back into their little bit of ground, 
perhaps.” 

Biddy shook her head despondingly 
and took up her basket, and Ellen 
turned to speak to a group of women 
who were still lingering round the door- 
way, and who had testified their dis- 
approval of Biddy’s disparaging remarks 
on the saints by much crossing of them- 
selves and many ejaculations. 

“ Well, Mrs. Kelly,” she began, “did 
you manage the walk to Cong last 
market-day, and buy the potatoes for 
your garden with the money I gave you? 
I hope you have not delayed. The 
price of seed-potatoes increases every 
day I hear, and yet it won’t do to lose 
hope and leave the ground unsown.” 

“ Indeed, and you're right, lady ; if it 
had not been for the blessed hope we 
have in what the saints will do for 
us yet, I’d never have been able to 
drag myself to Cong, the weary way 
that seems to have stretched out 
double since our troubles began. Yes, 
I bought the pratees and dragged ’em 
back with me, thinking each one of 
‘em worth gould ; for indeed I'd seen a 
thing done by the boy that sold ’em 
such as I'll warrant was never done 
in Ireland before; there was a crowd 
of poor people round the scales in the 
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market-place, clamouring to get the 
first turn ; and when my turn came, 
the sack was nearly empty. The boy 
that was selling shot out what was 
left of the pratees into the scale: and 
will ye believe it, lady, there was 
one over-weight, and he took it back 
again and put it into his pocket. 
One potato! It’s that we’ve come to 
in Ireland now, to be grudging each 
other the matter of one potato. How 
will it end at all!” 

“But I hope, Mary Joyce, you were 
one of the early-comers and secured 
your share. You must not spend the 
half-crown I gave you on anything but 
seed-potatoes for your garden ; remember 
that. I have no more half-crowns to 
give away, I can assure you.” 

The two women looked sheepishly at 
each other, and the younger took up the 
corner of her head shawl and began to 
twist it round her fingers. 

“T wish I had waited till your hus- 
band came back, Mary,” said Ellen re- 
proachfully, “1 am afraid you are not to 
be trusted ; how angry he will be if you 
have thrown away your last chance of 
next year’s harvest.” 

“Well, then, I'll spake for her,” put 
in Mrs. Kelly, “for it’s nothing she 
need be ashamed of she’s done; and 
we won't tell a lie about a holy thing. 
We're neighbours, and we agreed to- 
gether afther your goodness hearing our 
prayers and givingus the money that day. 
Shure, we said, it’s not the pratees in 
themselves that'll be any help to us, it’s 
a blessing to keep them from rotting 
in the ground we want beyant any- 
thing: so I wid my share of the 
money went to Cong to buy all the 
pratees I could for the two of us, and 
she wid hers set out on a pilgrimage 
to St. Patrick’s Well to buy a bottle of 
holy water from a holy man that’s come 
there to bless the water against the 
disease. It’s only a slip of our fields 
we've been able to plant this year, 
that’s true, but shure we know that what 
is in it is safe ; and seeing we have not 
begrudged the holy water and the 
prayers maybe the pratees will grow 
quite beyant our hopes, and have 
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twice as many roots to them as if they 
had not been blessed. Why would not 
they, since there’s a God above all.” 

“ T’mafraid you have been deceived, 
Mrs. Kelly. He could not be a holy 
man who sold you the water on such 
a pretence ; and surely you know better 
than to think you can buy a blessing 
for money.” 

“Would you have us grudge pa) 
for it, then? Would we get any g 
that way at all, do you think, Miss 
Eileen, alanna? Shure, after all the 
destruction we’ve seen wid the pratees, 
we would not have had the heart to 
turn up the ground or put the seed in 
if we had not had something beyant 
the common to trust to.” 

A lecture on right grounds for trust 
would have been ill-timed just then, 
even if Ellen had known how to word 
it ; and somehow she had not the heart 
to quench a hope, however false its 
foundation, that was bringing a little 
glow of life again into Mary’s wasted 
face. She had it on her lips to say, 
“ Don’t let Mr. Thornley hear what you 
have done, or at least take care he does 
not hear that I gave you the money,” 
for more than the loss of her last half- 
crown Ellen grudged to think of the 
triumph such an illustration of the folly 
of giving money to the starving people 
would enable him to hold over her the 
next time they argued the point together. 

She recollected herself in time, how- 
ever, to change the words into a request 
that at least the women would keep 
their own counsel, and not send their 
neighbours to waste their last farthing 
on the holy man’s doubtful wares. 

They were ready enough to promise 
anything to pacify her now, and by 
degrees, though slowly, the crowd dis- 
persed, the people moving languidly 
away towards the scattered cabins in 
the valleys and on the hill-sides, stop- 
ping often to rest by the wayside from 
sheer weakness. It was long past noon 
before the flutter of the last red petti- 
coat disappeared at the turn of the 
winding road, and the scene became as 
solitary as when Ellen looked out over 
it in the early morning. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Tue work of the day was over for Ellen 
when her pensioners took their de- 
parture. The rest of her time till even- 
ing had to be passed in waiting. Very 
dreary waiting it sometimes was, for 
Mrs. Daly’s nervous apprehensions on 
Pelham’s account always increased as 
the afternoon drew in; and as she in- 
variably began to expect his return long 
before he could possibly appear, Ellen 
had to exhaust her ingenuity in invent- 
ing satisfactory reasons to account for 
the supposed delay, or to weary herself 
in efforts to divert her mother’s atten- 
tion, and persuade her that the hours 
would pass more quickly if she did not 
so often ask what o'clock it was. 

One other event besides Pelham’s 
return might be expected to occur on 
alternate days, and that was the passing 
of the barefooted runner who carried 
the post-bag between Ballyowen and 
Maam, and who sometimes paused to 
drop a package at the gate of Eagle’s 
Edge. 

It might be at one hour of the long 
afternoon or it might be at another— 
the cross-road postman was above being 
tied by hours—but when there was a 
reasonable hope of a letter from Connor, 
Ellen never failed to bring her work or 
her book to the window-seat, and begin 
her watch directly after luncheon. Even 
when the post-carrier passed the house 
without stopping, he was an object of 
interest to Ellen, and she would close 
her book, or let her work fall on her 
knee, and follow his movements with 
her eyes, from the moment when she 
first descried him, a moving black speck 
on the furthest visible curve of the 
road, till the dusty bare feet had eaten 
up all its lengths and turns, and the 
figure disappeared again on the oppo- 
site horizon. He was the connecting 
link between the solitary little valley 
and the world beyond; an evidence 
that there actually was a world beyond 
from which news could come : places 
where the sun was shining while it 
rained here, where people had plenty 
to eat and lived free from fear, and 
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gathered round cheerful fires in the even- 
ings to talk and laugh and make much 
of each other with unanxious hearts, 
If not to her, to some people somewhere, 
words from that happy distance, sound- 
less but full of life and hope, were 
travelling in the movements of the 
dusty feet she watched ; and there was 
a great deal of comfort for Ellen in the 
thought. 

The April day when Ellen had had so 
much talk with her pensioners brought 
her a share of the pleasure her liberal 
fancy bestowed every day on other 
people. 

When the runner came to a certain 
point in the road, which Ellen always 
saw him approach with anxiety, his 
pace slackened, he came to the wished- 
for halt, fumbled for a minute or two 
among his rags as if he were in search 
of something, and then set off at a 
swinging trot down the path that con- 
nected Eagle’s Edge with the main road 
through the valley. Ellen was at the 
garden-gate long before he reached it, 
in spite of the great show of speed he 
put into his movements, and held out a 
cup of milk with a spoonful of whisky 
in it, in return for the packet he thrust 
breathlessly towards her—an effectual 
bribe to memory which in these famine 
times, when every extra step was pain- 
ful labour, she thought it wise to 
administer. 

The man leaned, panting, against the 
stone wall while he drained the cup. 

“The Lord reward ye for that for iver 
and iver,” he said, in a hoarse whisper, 
as he handed it back. “It’s good stuff 
intirely you’ve given me, and the first 
sup of dacent food that has passed my 
lips since I stood here last. May St. 
Peter hear me that says it, and be ready 
at the gate of heaven wid the keys to 
let you in quicker than another, on 
account of your coming wid that to 
meet me at this gate to-day, for indeed 
I don’t know that I’d have lived to the 
end of my journey widout it, I’m that 
wake wid the fasting. See, I’ve brought 
you two to-day, a thick letter and a bit 
of a newspaper folded up.” 

Ellen eagerly examined the writing 
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on the covers ; and the man stood still, 
watching the changes on her face with 
a sympathy that robbed his scrutiny of 
all impertinence. 

“ And, indeed,” he said at last, “I’m 
thinking he’s a lucky boy that penned 
the strokes there. I wish, wid all my 
heart, he was to the fore instead of 
meself, to see the power they have. 
Shure I’d give you iviry letter and 
paper that all the bags on my back 
hould if only each one of thim would 
give you a minute’s pleasure like that 
I see on your face.” 

“ The letter is from my brother, Tim, 
and I hope it brings us good news of 
him ; it’s the first you have brought me 
this week,” said Ellen. ‘You had 
better run on. I dare not ask you to 
come in and rest, for you are very late 
to-day. The people at Maam will 
complain of you if you are too un- 
punctual, and it would never do for 
you to lose your post this year.” 

* And indeed it would not, whin the 
farthing of money I get by running my 
heart out is all that stands betwixt us 
and starvation. It’s Death I’m running 
away from every step of the road; and 
faith, it’s such a near shave that I’d be 
glad to let him git hould of me and end 
it, if there was none but meself depind- 
ing on meself. He need not be in such 
a hurry, for he’ll have it all his own 
way in these parts soon, I’m thinking.” 

The man ended his sentence in a sort 
of murmur, as he unfolded his arms 
from the top of the wall, and prepared 
to set forth again, with the look of 
quiet, acquiescing despondency on his 
face which Ellen was beginning to 
notice as the prevailing expression on 
most faces that came across her now. 

Mrs. Daly, who was rather more un- 
well than usual that day, had been 
dozing in her chair when Ellen left the 
sitting-room, and was still asleep when 
she returned. It was quite as well, 
Ellen thought, to have the opportunity 
of examining Connor’s packages with- 
out her mother’s anxious eyes scanning 


‘her face as she read. Connor was not 


a particularly prudent or thoughtful 
correspondent, and could never be made 
to recollect that the amusing stories of 


scrapes and adventures that glided glibly 
off his pen were apt to produce a more 
serious impression at home and be longer 
remembered there than he intended. 
Yet, though he had not become 
more prudent or less outspoken, Ellen 
gathered from his letters that the 
months of private sorrow and public 
calamity that had passed over his head 
since they parted had not been without 
their effect on his character. He was 
certainly changed, in so far, at least, 
that a great deal in him which she had 
formerly attributed to mere boyish love 
of excitement and a spirit of contradic- 
tion, was settling down into a fixed 
enthusiasm, and a real, if wild and un- 
practical, purpose. Ellen did not believe 
that his present associates, and the poli- 
tical schemes of which his mind seemed 
full, were safe friends and desirable in- 
terests for him to have taken up; but 
he had taken them up in full earnest 
now, and she could not help liking the 
reality better than the pretence. She 
was often startled at sentences in his 
letters that alluded to future possible 
dangers, and to schemes that sounded 
like midsummer madness to her; but 
she hoped she might put a good deal 
down to Connor’s imagination, which was 
sure, she thought, to overleap by a long 
way other people’s purposes. More than 
once she made up her mind to write an 
earnest remonstrance, and then, looking 
over the letter that had frightened her, 
she would come upon some sentence— 
a line quoted from one of his friends’ 
poems, a paragraph in a speech—to 
which her whole heart rose up in re- 
sponse, and the sheet that had been 
meant to condemn was written over 
with warm sympathy and admiration. 
The reading of Connor’s letters, and of the 
newspapers that accompanied them, had 
been going on for some months now, 
and as Ellen only read one side, they 
were having a sensible effect upon her. 
She hardly knew, indeed, the hold 
which this literature was gaining over 
her mind, or how the glamour of elo- 
quent words playing round half-defined 
projects dazzled her sober judgment. 
It might be a will-o’-the-wisp hope, but 
in the darkened horizon it was the only 
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light visible, and she could not keep 
her eyes from turning towards it. 

When everybody was desponding it 
was something to hear of young, warm 
hearts beating with high purpose still ; 
of brains that had energy to plan; of 
spirits, burning with indignation, that 
refused to acquiesce in the inevitableness 
of calamity. Their indignation might 
be ill-directed and ill-timed ; it might 
be unjust to attribute any part of the 
sufferings of the nation to wrongdoing 
on the side of its rulers, but the very 
fact of so attributing it seemed an open- 
ing to hope. The blame and the anger 
were a little ease to the dull, dumb ache 
of despair. Ellen had come to look for- 
ward to the reading of Connor’s letters 
as to a stimulant which gave her energy 
to bear the pain of the misery thicken- 
ing around her without sinking under 
the burden. 

The sheets Tim had brought to-day 
were more closely written even than 
usual, and there was a folded newspaper 
to be examined afterwards. Ellen softly 
built up the sods of turf on the hearth, 
and then, as clouds were gathering over 
the sky, and the light was waning, she 
drew her seat close to the window and 
began to read. The first page was a 
soberly-written account of every-day 
proceedings, such as might be read to 
Mrs. Daly without exciting her nervous 
fears. Was Connor growing considerate ? 
Then came a sheet with a particular 
mark upon it, which Ellen seized: the 
dashes and blots and flying curves of 
the letters showed her the mood in 
which it had been scribbled off. 

“ Yes, Ellen,” it began, “I have spoken 
to him at last, as I said I would. You 
must keep all that follows to yourself. 
My mother and Pelham will not under- 
stand it, but I want you to know the 
whole. This great event (it will be the 
turning-point of my life, the last push 
that has definitely launched me into a 
course I have been long tending to- 
wards) fell out just ten days ago, and 
already we are close friends and brothers. 
He is a more glorious fellow even than 
I thought him when I knew him at a 
distance—a fellow I could follow through 
life to death, and be thankful to have 
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such a one to die for. Don’t laugh at 
me, Ellen ; don’t think it’s one of my 
old delusions. - I can tell you that there 
are people who have so much of the 
real stuff in them that the mere con- 
tagion of their enthusiasm turns pre- 
tence into earnest and pinchbeck into 
gold. He is one of them. Believe in 
me for the future, for my spirit has 
fastened itself on to his. D’Arcy is his 
Christian name—the other you know; 
but I won’t write it, for though we none 
of us are ashamed of our names, and 
Ireland will ring with this one before 
another year is out, I don’t want John 
Thornley to get hold of it before the 
time, and as you know, there is a family 
prejudice against it amongst ourselves. 
I told you, did I not, of my first meet- 
ing with him six months ago? How 
one miserable day last autumn, soon after 
I came back to Dublin, when I was 
feeling utterly downhearted, as if I did 
not care for anything or anybody, I 
turned into Conciliation Hall just for 
want of something to do, for the chance 
of hearing Dan O’Connell speak on the 
Relief Measures ; and how towards the 
end of the evening this fellow got up. 
I had not been caring for the thing at 
all till that moment. I had been feel- 
ing an angry dull indifference, as if Ire- 
land herself might be ground to powder 
for all I should care, after what had 
been done in Hill Dennis’s hut two 
months before ; and his words stung me 
to life and better thoughts again. It 
was not the words only, it was some- 
thing in the look and gesture, reminding 
me every minute of my father, that took 
such hold on me; and then when in 
leaving the crowded hall he and I 
chanced to jostle each other in the door- 
way, and he turned and spoke and 
smiled, the conviction flashed on me at 
once that the likeness could not be an 
accident, but that I must have come 
across that son of our poor aunt Ellen’s 
of whom we used to hear rumours now 
and then when we were children, but 
whose name had never been mentioned 
among us of late years. I know all the 
rights and wrongs of that now, and will 
tell you some day, and you will exo- 
nerate him from all blame as I do, and 
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glory in the thought that some of our 
blood goes to the making of the man 
who is by and by to resuscitate Ireland. 
He is a great deal more like our father 
than either of his sons. He is a little 
like you, if you can imagine yourself 
six feet high, with broad shoulders and 
big hands, and a face that has a power 
in it—like the Pied Piper in the volume 
of poems I brought home last spring— 
‘To draw 
All things living under the sun 
To follow him, so as you never saw.’ 
I learned his name that night before I 
went back to my lodgings, and I always 
kept my eye on him afterwards ; but 
though we came into contact every now 
and then in public places, and several of 
my friends became intimate with him, I 
avoided being introduced to him, or 
letting him hear my name. You see I 
knew it would be all up with me if I 
once came near him-—that I should be 
booked for ever for all he has gone 
in for ; and I thought of my mother and 
Pelham, and of the old prejudice that 
has kept this one of our relations who 
is worth generations of Pelhams out of 
our house, and I hesitated to surrender 
myself to his influence irrevocably. It’s 
done now, however. Ten days ago I 
chanced to have to wait an hour at the 
Nation office to correct the proof of a 
poem of mine that was to appear in the 
next morning’s paper. He came in 
while I was at work, and sat down on 
the table where I was writing and be- 
gan to talk. Before long I told him 
my name, and in an hour, by the time 
the printer’s devil came up for my proof, 
we knew each other as well as if we 
had lived in* the house together for 
years. I spend more of my time in his 
rooms now than in my own. The fact 
of my being his cousin, and of his trust- 
ing me, has altered my position with 
the heads of our party. I have passed 
the Rubicon now, you may depend 
upon that; and Eileen, aroon, I don’t 
think you are the girl to think the 
worse of me for it, or to shrink in your 
heart from any consequences you may 
have to face on my account. I wish 
you could have heard a speech of 
D’Arcy’s last night, when he told us out 


that he was not one of those tame 
moralists who hold that liberty is not 
worth a drop of blood, and that if it 
could be proved to him that an insur- 
rection was practicable he would vote 
for it that hour. Stay, I will mark the 
report of his speech in the Nation I am 
sending. It has just come in, and I have 
glanced through it ; and even tamed into 
black and white, the words have such a 
ring with them that I know what they 
will do to you. You will spring from 
your seat, and begin to pace up and 
down the room, and your face will glow, 
and you will look what you are, every 
inch his cousin. You have a better 
right to feel the words than have all the 
other Irishwomen whom they will thrill 
to-day; for, Ellen, though you will hardly 
understand how it can be so, they partly 
come from you. He was sitting in my 
room waiting to walk down with me to 
the hall where last night’s meeting was 
held, when the post brought your weekly 
letter. Up to the moment of my open- 
ing and reading it, we had been talking 
over the quarter-acre clause in the new 
Relief Act, which was to be the subject 
of D’Arcy’s speech, and asa sort of com- 
ment on its working, I read your de- 
scription of the sufferings of the small 
holders in the valleys roundj Eagle’s 
Edge. It did not strike me that there 
was so much in what you said—it was 
nothing but what we all knew (only too 
well), and had heard from a hundred 
quarters ; but perhaps in the excitement 
of political indignation we have not 
been realizing the misery of those who 
are doing nothing, but suffer. At all 
events, your instances of what you had 
seen yourself seemed to move him be- 
yond anything. Before I had read many 
sentences he covered his face with both 
his hands, and when I looked up at the 
end of the letter I was sorry I had 
looked, for the tears were streaming down 
between his fingers like rain. He did 
not speak a word to me while we were 
walking down to the place of meeting}: 
his face was white, and his lips set, but 
I could tell by the light in his eye and 
the quick nervous step and the gestures 
of his hands how it was working in 
him ; and when his turn came to speak 
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the words that leapt out were on fire. 
People who have heard O’Connell in the 
same place in his best days say that 
hardly ever was there such excitement, 
such groans of pain, and such rage as 
that speech called out. He was in very 
low spirits himself, though, as we walked 
home, for he has a great dread that all 
the feeling and spirit of the new move- 
ment will work itself out in mere words 
and excited assemblies that lead to 
nothing. He says we have too many 
speakers and poets among us, and too 
few men of action and sound judgment, 
and he quoted Davis’s lines— 
'* The tribune’s tongue or poet’s pen 

May sow the seed in prostrate men, 

But ’tis the soldier’s sword alone 

Can reap the harvest when ‘tis grown.’ 
Later in the evening he and I concocted 
a scheme together that pleases him, be- 
cause it has at least a show of preparing 
for action init. It was agreed among 
the chiefs some time ago that it would 
be well to send deputations about 
into the country to sound the people, 
and set some system of organization on 
foot. D’Arcy thinks that my knowledge 
of the people round Ballyowen may 
make it useful for him and me to go 
down there together and canvass that 
neighbourhood, making it a centre for 
working the west. I am trusting you 
more than is right in telling you all 
this; but I know what you are, and I 
want your help. None of the people at 
home must know if I come to Bally- 
owen with him. I must keep it quiet, 
but, if possible, I should like to see you ; 
and, Ellen, I am sorry for it, but I 
want you to bring me some money. 
I'll swear to you that I have not been 
extravagant this time ; that I am not 
spending a penny on myself that I can 
absolutely help; but the cause wants 
money, end I must take my share of 
expenses with the others. We shan’t 
leave Dublin for about a week, but after 
that time keep your wits about you, and 
be on the alert to interpret any hint of 
my neighbourhood that I manage to 
convey to you. You may trust me for 
its coming in some guise that will not 
betray me to any one but you. Only be 
on your guard, and don’t let anything 
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escape you.” The signature came here ; 
but there was still another half-sheet in 
a yet more hasty scrawl, that had evi- 
dently been slipped as a second thought 
into the envelope when it was already 
bursting :— 

“ By the way, why won't I kill two 
birds with one stone when I am at 
Ballyowen? Mo Craoibhin Cno,' think 
of her curls, and say if this is not a good 
name for her, to use between us two? 
Why should Pelham have it his own 
way all these months, and I, when a 
great chance like this comes to me, not 
put in a taste of a stratagem to spoil his 
game? I vow to you, Ellen, that only 
this minute has the notion come to me, 
and though I don’t expect you to help, 
I take you into confidence, to put you 
on your honour not to hinder. I must 
see her, unbeknownst, when I am in her 
neighbourhood. She shall not have the 
least suspicion of my real business, I 
promise you, but see her I will. Where 
will be the sin of putting an innocent 
bit of blarney over her and making her 
believe it was the glamour of her 
brown eyes drew me from sober work 
to make a pilgrimage in disguise for the 
chance of looking into them, and getting 
a word and a smile to keep up my heart 
till I could come openly? I half believe 
myself, as I write, that it is that, and 
nothing else, that is bringing me to 
Ballyowen, though the thought is only 
a minute old. It will be strange if I 
can’t put it in a way that will convince 
her, when it has had a whole week to 
grow and shape itself into a fact. Un- 
less I am very much mistaken in her, 
the spice of mystery and scheming that 
will flavour the chance-meetings we'll 
have, and the sly tokens I'll send her, 
won't be altogether displeasing, and will 
go a good way to put her out of conceit 
with old Pelham’s prosy love-making. 
I don’t think I shall tell D’Arcy of this 
little pendant to our plan—he is too grim 
in earnest to have a thought to throw 
away on any matter that does not ad- 
vance the cause ; but, between you and 
me, I take great credit to myself for 
having thought out such a neat con- 

1 Mo Craoibhin Cno, literally, ‘‘ My cluster 
of nuts,” or, ‘* My nut-brown maid.” 
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trivance for making love and patriotism 
serve each other.” 

Ellen smiled as she read these last 
words ; here was a little bit of the old 
Connor creeping ‘up again through the 
seriousness he had been magnetised 
with. She could not help being amused ; 
but the smile soon changed into a sigh, 
at the prospect of the embarrassment 
which she foresaw would arise from this 
characteristic scheme of his; and she 
cast an anxious glance towards her 
mother’s chair. 

Mrs. Daly had taken up her knitting 
on awaking, and now sat with her eyes 
fixed on her work : her lips were moving 
mechanically, forming silent words as 
her needles clicked. Perhaps for once 
she was not observing how late it was 
getting ; perhaps she was trying to still 
her heart with words of prayer, as the 
hour of the day that always tried her 
most approached. Anyhow, Ellen thought 
it was as well not to arouse her from 
her meditation, which seemed an un- 
usually peaceful one, by speaking to her. 
The turf fire had smouldered down to a 
heap of white ashes on the hearth ; but 
the day was warm, and it would be easy 
to add fuel and blow up a cheerful 
blaze when the sound of Pelham’s horse’s 
hoofs were heard in the distance. Ellen 
opened the window softly to let in the 
sound. She knew her mother always 
liked this to be done. All through the 
winter, when the blast from the moun- 
tain pass cut like a knife, they had 
kept up the practice, and now it was a 
soft westerly breeze, laden with the 
earthy, growing smell of coming summer, 
that crept in. There was a great still- 
ness inside the house and out—a stillness 
that brought more of content and rest 
to Ellen’s spirit than she had known 
for many a day. She recollected that 
she had said in the morning she be- 
lieved her father would be willing to 
come back to help in the distress, if he 
could help; and she whispered softly 
to herself a sentence from Connor's 
letter, while a soft glow of satisfaction 
spread itself over her face— He is more 
like our father than either of his sons.” 
With this knowledge in her mind, the 
world was not so very empty as it had 


seemed half an hour ago. She did not 
envy Connor his new friend’s companion- 
ship, and had not the least desire ever 
to see him herself: probably the illusion 
would be dispelled if she did. She 
thought she had rather keep, as a centre 
for fancy to play round, this new belief 
that some place was made beautiful by 
such looks and musical by such tones 
as their empty house wanted. Mr. 
Thornley might say what he liked for 
the future against political agitators, 
and the wicked mischief they perpe- 
trated: from henceforth she should know 
with what cause and with whom her 
heart and her most earnest aspirations 
went. 

Having come to this conclusion, she 
took up the newspaper Connor had sent 
and began to examine it. It was too 
dark to make out the small print of the 
speech he had scored ; her eye fell on 
some verses in a larger type in the 
corner of the paper, and she read on till 
tears came and blotted out the words.! 


** Life and death are in Thy hand. 
Lord, have mercy ! 
The Blight came down at Thy command. 
Christ, have mercy ! 
The famine-pang and fever-pain 
Tear the nation’s heart in twain ; 
Human help is sought in vain. 
Parce nobis, Domire! 


* Loud, more loud their footsteps fall. 
rd, have mercy ! 

Heaven is one vast funeral pall. 

Christ, have mercy ! 
Twin destroyers, hand in hand, 
They stalk along the blasted land. 
Who before their frown shall stand ? 

Parce nobis, Domine! 


** Without a grave, like weeds to lie, 
Lord, have mercy ! 
Despairing thousands wait to die. 
Christ, have mercy ! 
The famished infant vainly cries, 
Its mother dead beside it lies : 
Let our anguish pierce the skies ! 
Parce nobis, Domine! 


** Outcast of the nations long, 

Lord, have mercy ! 

We bear a foreign tyrant’s wrong. 
hrist, have mercy ! 

Black our fearful crime must be : 
With triple scourges lashed by Thee, 
Famine, plague, and slavery. 

Parce nobis, Domine! 





1 By R. D. Williams, published in 1847. 
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*« Disarmed and bleeding here apart, 

Lord, have mercy ! 

A vulture preys upon our heart. 
Christ, have mercy ! 

Oh, bitter is our helot gloom— 

In life no joy, in death no tomb. 

Despair and vengeance rule the gloom. 
Parce nobis, Domine! 


*¢* Without a prayer or passing bell, 
ord, have mercy ! 
The shroudless armies hourly swell. 
Christ, have mercy ! 
The dying, ghastlier than the dead, 
With blanched lips have vainly said, 
* Give us this day our daily bread.’ 
Parce nobis, Domine! 


** Woe! woe! to feel the life-blood freeze 
Lord, have mercy ! 
Fruitlessly, by slow degrees. 
Christ, have mercy ! 
Oh, had we fallen on the plain, 
In rapid battle swiftly slain, 
We had not perished thus in vain. 
Parce nobis, Domine! 
‘¢¢ Their God is wroth,’ our foemen say. 
Lord, have mercy ! 
Our Father, turn Thine ire away. 
Christ, have mercy ! 
Bid Thine angel cease to slay : 
Have mercy, Heaven, on feeble clay. 
Hear Thy stricken people say, 
Parce nobis, Domine! 
** Before the isle is all a grave, 
Lord, have mercy ! 
Arise, mysterious God, and save. 
Christ, have mercy ! 
But if the pestilential sun 
Must see us perish one by one, 
Thy hand hath made—Thy will be done. 
Parce nobis, Domine!” 


“Ellen, I have called you three 
times and you have not answered me, 
Don’t you see that it is raining, and 
that the drops are beating in and 
drenching your face and your clothes? 
No, don’t shut the window—we surely 
must hear something of Pelham soon ; 
but come out of the reach of the rain to 
the fire, and speak to me.” 

Ellen started. She had not felt the 
splash of the rain on her face, it was 
already so wet with tears, or noticed 
the change that had rapidly come over 
the sky in the last hour; and now her 
conscience smote her for having been 
so engrossed by this poetry of sorrow 
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as to have forgotten the pain near her 
which it was her immediate business to 
soothe. 

The room might be made to look a 
little more cheerful, at least. She sat 
down by the fire at her mother’s feet, 
and began to blow up the peat-ashes 
and skilfully pile fresh sods, till the 
long, low room was filled to its furthest 
corner with fitful, dancing light. 

“Tt is not really so late as it looks,” 
she said. ‘The darkness has come on 
quite suddenly; I was reading ten 
minutes ago. You have been very 
good, dear mamma; you have not once 
asked what o’clock it was; and now, 
has not the time passed more quickly 
than usual? Are not you surprised to 
find the evening here ?” 

A curious smile passed over Mrs, 
Daly’s face. She had been making a 
great effort over herself to control her 
nervousness in order to spare her daugh- 
ter, and now she would have been glad 
if she could have completed the self- 
sacrifice by making the admission Ellen’s 
eyes so coaxingly asked; but amiable 
subterfuges did not come readily to her 
grave lips. “Iam glad it has seemed 
short to you,” was all she could bring 
herself to say. “I determined not to 
disturb you when I saw you were read- 
ing something that interested you, but 
of course I knew all the time how late 
it was growing.” 

* And I have been selfish ; I ought 
to have thought of you. But hark! 
there is the delightful sound of his 
horse’s hoof on the road. You are re- 
warded, for he is close at hand, and it 
is not really late.” 

“Then run, Ellen, and see that 
Patsey is in the way to take Pelham’s 
horse. He will be wet through ; and 
speak to old Bridget about getting his 
supper ready immediately. I hear 
voices in the yard; but surely Pelham 
cannot have brought visitors home with 
him when he knows we have nothing 
to give them to eat.” 


To be continued. 
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_ THE SPECTRE OF THE ROSE. 
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hest (From the French of Tatorntte Gautier.) 
ks,” The original begins : 

8 on ** Souleve ta paupiére close, 

ten Qu’effleure un songe virginal !” 
very 

once 

now, . 
ckly Tose slumbering lids unclose, 
d to Where pure dreams hover so light! 

A spectre am I—the Rose 

Mrs That you wore at the ball last night. 
nF a You took me, watered so late 
| her 


My leaves yet glistened with dew ; 
ugh- And amid the starry féte 


= You bore me the evening through. 

self- 
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emed O lady, for whom I died, 

bring You cannot drive me away! 

ot to My spectre at your bed-side 

read- Shall dance till the dawning of day. 

1, but Yet fear not, nor make lament, 

: late Nor breathe sad psalms for my rest! 

For my soul is this tender scent, 

ought And I come from the bowers of the Blest. 

hark ! 

f his 

re re- wr 

and it How many for deaths so divine 

Would have given their lives away! 

that Was never such fate as mine— 

ham’s For in death on your neck I lay! 
; = To my alabaster bier 

1g 


sf A poet came with a kiss: 
And he wrote, “A rose lies here, 
But kings might envy its bliss.” 
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WHO WROTE OUR OLD PLAYS? 


AN ILLUSTRATION OF QUANTITATIVE CRITICISM. 


Ix the determination of disputed cases 
of authorship and chronology, of which 
there are many instances in our own and 
other literatures, the expert is reduced, 
from the more or less complete absence 
of external evidence, to form his opinion, 
as best he may, from the method of 
thought, the amount of knowledge, the 
arrangement of words and sentences 
displayed in the poem, drama, or other 
composition which may be under his 
consideration. These are generally 
grouped together under the title of “ in- 
ternal evidence” : the skill of the critic 
is shown in analyzing this evidence, 
selecting that which is necessary for his 
purpose, and when selected, in arranging 
it in such a form as shall be most con- 
venient and intelligible for other minds. 
Nor is this in many instances a difficult 
task ; for nearly all great authors have 
certain peculiarities in their writings, 
which are easy to recognize at sight 
after some familiarity with their work 
has been acquired. Just as in most in- 
stances it is easy to recognize a painting 
by Rembrandt, Turner, or Michelangelo, 
so is it generally easy to determine the 
authorship of a poem by Tennyson, 
Milton, or Browning. In many cases 
also .it is a matter of no great difficulty 
to decide whether a work has been pro- 
duced by its author at an early or a late 
stage of his career; we can distinguish 
periods of style for Turner, Raphael, or 
Shakspere in a general way, without 
any great labour, and can assign to each 
period a large number of pictures or 
plays on which no competent judge 
would for an instant entertain a doubt. 

But many dubious works will still 
remain ; which require the most care- 
ful investigation, the most subtle 
ingenuity, the most comprehensive 
knowledge of the history of art, before 


any conclusion can be confidently stated, 
either as to authorship or chronology. 
That this is the case is abundantly 
shown by the great variety of opinions 
which we continually meet with on such 
matters. I need only refer for illustra- 
tion to the changes that have been 
made in the catalogues of large picture 
galleries from time to time as to the 
painters to whom special pictures have 
been assigned ; or to the authors and 
dates that have been confidently named 
for the plays that pass under the titles 
of Shakspere’s and Beaumont and 
Fletcher’s. For instance, open the 
catalogue of the Louvre pictures—“ 218, 
by Grimaldi, formerly assigned wrongly 
to A. Carracci. 219, Guardi, formerly 
assigned wrongly to Canaletto,” &c., &c. 
Look into the writings of critics of Greek 
plays before 1850: almost every pos- 
sible date (except the right one) was 
assigned to the Septem contra Thebas of 
/Eschylus. Examine the earlier com- 
mentators of Shakspere: they differ as to 
the chronological order of far the greater 
number of his works ; the one point on 
which they showed a general unanimity, 
namely, the very latedateof 7'welfth Night, 
is curiously enough almost the only one 
which subsequently discovered external 
evidence has refuted absolutely. Before 
attempting to show how these diversities 
of opinion, which so largely exist, are 
to be avoided, it may be well to enumer- 
ate the’tircumstances which caused them. 
These are :— “ 

1. Joint authorship.—This specially 
applies to the more immediate subject 
of this paper, the dramas of the Eliza- 
bethan period: at which time the 
practice of several writers combining to 
produce a single work was too common 
to need more than its bare mention 
here ; it applies also to pictures of the 
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seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
and other periods. 

2. Imitation, whether conscious or 
unconscious, as in the case of painters 
who taught pupils and founded 
a school. So, in literature, Landor’s 
rhythmical imitation of Milton, and the 
many minor poets who imitated Sir 
W. Scott, are illustrations in point. It 
is very seldom that a great author is 
influenced by this cause, and its im- 
portance has been greatly exaggerated. 

3. Forgery, as in the well-known 
cases in our own time of certain pictures 
attributed to Turner and letters purport- 
ing to be Shelley’s. This cause scarcely 
affects our old literature as to whole 
works ; for, though false statements on 
title-pages, &c., are common enough, the 
style of the works themselves was not 
intended by their authors to deceive ; 
the forgery is generally confined to the 
publishers. 

4. Rewriting and supplementing.— 
A very common practice. For instance, 
payments were made to Dekker and 
others for additions to Marlowe’s Faust. 

5. Finishing works begun and left 
uncompleted by a previous author. 
Thus Shirley finished the Love’s Pil- 
grimage begun by Fletcher, and Nash 
the Dido begun by Marlowe. 

6. Writing portions of works at sepa- 
rate times.—This cause has been almost 
entirely neglected by critics. I1t is easy 
to detect, however, as the early work 
nearly always splits off as a complete 
whole. 

From these, and perhaps other causes, 
the dramas which have been handed 
down to us from the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and which are 
generally known as Elizabethan, are ex- 
tremely difficult in many instances to 
assign to their proper authors, or to 
correct dates. My object in this paper 
is to show that many difficulties with 
’ yegard to these plays, which have been 
hitherto looked on as insoluble, can be, 
nay, have been, solved by a more ac- 
curate estimate of the internal evidence 
than has hitherto been adopted. This 
isa more important matter than appears 
on the surface; for if criticism be a 
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science, if it be anything more than an 
empirical art—varying from time to time 
in proportion to the skill, or it may be 
the eccentricities, of its professors—it 
must have lawsto which itcan appeal, and 
methods of procedure, the use of which 
can be taught, and which can be accu- 
rately applied. Moreover, these methods 
must not, if the science is to advance 
beyond the most elementary stage, be 
merely qualitative ; they must be also 
quantitative. We admit this in all other 
sciences. The mineralogist counts the 
degrees and minutes in the angles of 
his crystals: the botanist counts the 
stamens and carpels in his flowers ; the 
chemist calculates the quantities of an 
element in his compounds from datagiven 
by accurate measurements ; the political 
economist uses statistics as the basis of 
his arguments: in criticism alone are 
we content to take impressions and au- 
thorities as our only guides; to look at 
facts through the tinted spectacles of 
other men ; to sneer at any attempt to 
treat the productions of the human 
mind in the same way that we treat 
those of the Divine, as being unesthetic, 
belonging to the lower criticism, a sub- 
stitution of arithmetic for poetical in- 
sight, and so forth. And this tendency 
is all the more strange, that when it 
happens to suit the purpose of an 
wsthetic critic to support his argument 
by arithmetical statements, he is sure 
to be found ready to do so with a pro- 
test that “he only admits counting for 
the benefit of people without ears,” but 
utterly denies that it has any value 
whatever when it does not confirm his 
predetermined conclusions. 

It is with exactly opposite opinions to 
these that I have applied certain quan- 
titative tests to the Elizabethan dramas ; 
and I hope to show, before I conclude 
this paper, that results have already 
been attained which could not have 
been reached by any ordinary criticism. 
To take one crucial instance: Mason, 
Weber, Darley, Dyce, and others, have 
attempted the separation of Fletcher's 
share in the plays that pass under the 
name of Beaumont and Fletcher's, from 
the shares of Beaumont, Massinger, and 
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others ; and have failed in the attempt. 
Nor must we forget that among these 
critics there is one a poet of no ordinary 
stamp; and another a scholar unequalled 
for his diligence, critical insight, and 
acquaintance with his subject-matter. 
Yet they all failed. One of our tests 
alone has solved this problem absolutely, 
so that the question of Fletcher's au- 
thorship can never be disputed again in 
any one of the plays I have assigned to 
him, in whole or in part. 

But it is time to give instances of 
what these tests are. The general 
method is simply this: Find out by 
inspection some peculiarity, some dis- 
tinctive mark, some “humour,” as the 
old dramatists would have called it, in 
the metre or style of the author you 
are examining; count the number of 
instances in which it oceurs in his un- 
doubted works ; find the general average 
rate of its occurrence ; and in any other 
work of his you may in-most instances 
confidently expect to find this average 
not very far departed from: this will 
give a first approximation in determining 
if any work be his or not ; to be cor- 
rected by a similar application of some 
other “test-humour.” In fact, we must 
proceed exactly in the same manner as 
in chemical testing. Let us take an 
example: Suppose we are examining 
Fletcher, a mere glance at his works 
shows a large proportion of such lines as, 


“T was afraid mere honour had been bédrid,”’ 


with an extra or superfluous syllable 
(rid) at the end of the line: such 
lines as are sometimes called female, 


sometimes double-ending. We count 
these lines in his undoubted plays, and 
find their number to vary in each play 
between 1,500 and 2,200 —average 
1,777. We then do the same for the 
authors from whom we wish to separate 
him, namely, Massinger, Shakspere, 
Beaumont, Rowley, Shirley, and Middle- 
ton. 1am not going to inflict the de- 
tail of these countings on the reader, 
it is enough to take an instance or 
two; others have been counted and 
tabulated by me to the extent of about 
250 plays; but I merely notice by way 


of illustration that Massinger, who comes 
next to Fletcher in this instance, varies 
between 900 and 1,200 in the number 
of his double endings in each play— 
average about 1,000; and Shakspere 
varies between 10 and 800. It isthena 
very simple thing to separate the works 
of these three authors from each other 
by this one test—provided we know 
that not more than two authors are in- 
volved in the problem in hand. Thus, 
in the play of The Two Noble Kinsmen, 
which is known from the title-page to be 
by Shakspere and Fletcher, this test at 
once separates the verse parts of the 
play between the two authors; and as 
we find that there is no prose in 
Fletcher’s undoubted works, we have no 
hesitation in assigning the prose scenes 
to Shakspere. The same test enables 
us at once to see that a great part of 
Henry VIII. is Fletcher's, as no other 
author has any writing in which the 
number of double endings reaches the 
average of the Fletcher scenes of this 
play. With regard to one scene, how- 
ever, we find here so excellent an ex- 
ample of the errors into which a hasty 
or careless application of these tests may 
lead us, that I cannot refrain from 
noticing it. The fourth scene of the 
fifth act is nearly always printed as 
partly prose. It is, however, entirely 
Fletcher-verse. Here is a specimen of 
the so-called prose :— 


** They fell on; I made good my place: at 
length 


They came to th’ broomstaff tome: I defied 
’em still : 

When suddenly a file of boys behind ’em, 

Loose shot, deliver’d such a shower of pebbles, 

That I was fain to draw mine honour in, 

And let ’em win the work.” 


Now any one, who had noticed or been 
told that Fletcher never wrote prose in 
his dramas, might easily, finding this 
scene printed as prose, conclude that 
it was Shakspere’s work, just as a tyro 
in botany might mistake a plant of the 
Borage order for one of the Scrophularies 
by looking only to the general appearance 
of the flower, instead of noting the 
squareness or roundness of the stem, 
or some other distinctive mark that 
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would have kept him from error. And, 
in fact, this mistake has been made and 
published. 

But to pass from these special illus- 
trations to general statements. I have 
endeavoured, in the following para- 
phrases, to condense into as short a space 
as possible the most striking peculiarities 
of some of our elder dramatists. ‘The 
original is from the well-known play of 
Otway’s, and the different versions 
appended are changed as little in lan- 
guage as their assimilation in metre to 
the different authors imitated will 
allow. 


“T own my sex’s follies ; I have them all, 
And to avoid its fault, must fly from you. 
= believe me, could you raise me 

high 
As most fantastic woman’s wish could reach, 
And lay all nature’s riches at my feet, 
I'd rather run a savage in the woods 
Among brute beasts, grow wrinkled and de- 
form’d, 
As wildness and most rude negiect could 
make me, ! ; 
So I might still enjoy my honour safe ° 
From the destroying wiles of faithless men.” 
Orway, Orphan, i. 2. 
Fletcher would have written some- 
thing like this :— 
I own my sex’s follies: have them All too ; 
And to avoid its fault must fly from you 
still : 
Therefore, believe me, could you raise me 
gr 
I 


nigh ; i 
As most fantastic woman’s wish could poise 


me, 
And lay all nature’s riches at my féet now, 
I'd rather run a savage in the wild woods, 
Among brute beasts grow wrinkled and de- 
formed, 
As wildness and most rude neglect could 
make me, 
So I might still enjoy my honour safe 
From the destroying wiles of faithless man- 
kind. 
Massinger :— 
I own my sex’s faults ; 
I have them all, and to avoid its follies 
Must fly from you. Therefvre, believe me, 
could ee 
You raise me high as most fantastic wishes 
Of women e’er could reach ; lay at my feet 
All nature’s riches ; I would rather run 
Amid the woods, among brute beasts, a 


savage 

Grow wrinkled and deform’d as wildness and 
Most rude neglect could make me, so I might 
Enjoy my honour safe still from the wiles, 
From the destroying wiles of faithless men. 
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Beaumont :— 


I own my sex’s follies : 
I have them all : and to avoid its faults 
-~ ay from you. So, could you raise me 
ni 


& 
(Trust me, ’tis true) as woman's wish could 


’ 
Though most fantastic ; laying at my feet 
All nature’s riches ; I would rather run 
A savage in the woods among brute beasts, 
Grow wrinkled and deform’d, as rude neglect 
And wildness could enforce me—do all these 
So I might still my honour safe enjoy 
From wiles of faithless men that aye destroy. 


Wilkins :— 


I own my sex’s follies, have them all, 

And to avoid its fault from you must fly. 

Therefore believe me, could you raise me high 

As most fantastic woman’s wish could reach, 

And lay al! nature’s riches at my feet, 

A savage in the woods I’d rather run 

Among brute beasts, grow freckled, bronz’d 
i th’ sun 

As wildness and most rude neglect could 
make me, 

So I might still my honour safe enjoy 

From wiles of faithless men that evermore 
destroy. 


‘Tourneur :— 


I own my sex’s follies, have them all : 

And to avoid its faults must fly from you. 
Believe me, could you raise me high 

As woman’s most fantastic wish could ever 


fly, 

And lay all nature’s riches at my feet, 

I'd rather run i’ th’ woods 

Among brute beasts, grow wrinkled and de- 
form’d 

As wildness and most rude neglect could 
make me, 

So I might evermore my honour safe enjoy 

From wiles of faithless men that still de- 
stroy. 


Greene :— 


My sex’s faults I own and have them all : 
Those faults to shun I now from you must 


fly. 

Believe me, then, if you could raise me high 

As woman’s wish could reach when fancy 
rules, 

Could lay all nature’s wealth before my feet ; 

A savage in the woods I'd rather run, 

Grow wrinkled and deform’d among brute 
beasts, 

Enforced by rude neglect and wilderness ; 

So I might still my honour safe enjoy 

From the destroying wiles of faithless men. 


These authors have been chosen as 
having been concerned in writing in 
partnership either with Fletcher or 
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Shakspere. Thus there can be little 
doubt that Greene and Marlowe—whose 
metre is very like Greene’s, though, as 
a poet, he is far above him—were joint 
authors with Shakspere in Henry VJ. ; 
that Wilkins wrote the two first acts 
of Pericles ; that Fletcher aided Shak- 
spere in Henry VIIL. and The Two 
Noble Kinsmen; that Tourneur or 
Dekker wrote great part of Z'imon, or 
that Massinger and Beaumont were 
fellow-iabourers with Fletcher. It is 
therefore in every reader’s power, by 
referring merely to his ‘‘ Shakspere” to 
get a good notion of the different 
metrical styles of the authors men- 
tioned, except the two last. Let him, 
for instance, compare Wolsey’s speeches 
in Act iii. Se. 2, of Henry VIJ/.; one 
by Shakspere, line 165-180; the other 
by Fletcher, line 350-370 ; or the speech 
in Pericles by Wilkins, at the begin- 
ning of Act ii. Se. 1, with that of 
Shakspere at the beginning of Act 
iii. Sc. 1: or the opening speeches of 
Henry Vi.a and Richard /I.; or Act 
i. Se. 2, and Act iii. Se. 5, with Act iv. 
Se. 3, of Timon, of which scenes only 
iv. 3 is Shakspere’s ; and he must, if he 
have any ear for metre at all, at once 
_ feel the difference, even if he cannot 
say at once in what the difference con- 
sists. Still greater is the difference 
between Fletcher and Beaumont, as, 
for instance, between the second and 
first scenes of Act ii. of The Maid’s 
Tragedy ; or that between Fletcher and 
Massinger as shown in Acti. and Act 
ii. of The False One. 

By these paraphrases, then, I trust 
that I have given a clear idea of the 
kind of difference that exists in the 
versification of our old authors: an 
idea all the clearer from these imita- 
tions being intentionally caricatures, 
and condensing in brief space pecu- 
liarities that I could otherwise only 
show in lengthened extracts that would 
fill many pages. The double endings of 
Fletcher, the weak endings of Mas- 
singer (that is, lines in which the last 
word is some preposition, auxiliary, 
or other particle unnaturally separated 
from the next line); the irregularity of 
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Tourneur ; the monotonous pause-line 
of Greene; the use of rhymes by 
Wilkins ; the easy flow of Beaumont, 
I have here attempted to imitate ; and 
by examining these glass imitations of 
precious stones, in which the angles are 
sharper and the size of the specimens 
more equal than in the original crystals, 
the reader will I hope be able to see 
how by measure and number we attain 
to a knowledge of the crystalline 
system of each. In my investigation, 
however, I have not confined myself 
to the diagnosis of the distinctive 
peculiarities of each author ; but have 
counted and tabulated the number of 
short lines of one, two, three, or four 
measures ; the number of Alexandrines ; 
and other peculiarities; besides the 
thymes, the double endings, the weak 
endings, and—a test which is most im- 
portant for Shakspere—the extra sylia- 
ble test which depends on the presence 
of a superfluous syllable in the middle 
of a line before a pause ; as in 

‘* My wife is nothing ; nor nothing have these 

nothings.” —The Winter's Tale, i. 2. 


From these tables, which now embrace 
the whole works of Shakspere, Beau- 
mont, Fletcher, Massinger, Ford, Mar- 
lowe, Greene, Peele, Marston, Jonson, 


Webster, Tourneur, Middleton, and 
many other single plays, and which I 
hope to complete for the whole extant 
drama between 1550 and 1650 a.p., I 
find that every author of eminence has 
distinctive characters which clearly sepa- 
rate him from any other; while the 
minor men, such as Haughton, Chettle, 
Day, Munday, &c., are so like, that it 
is with great difficulty that they can be 
distinguished ; and for the greatest one 
of all there are four distinct periods 
which can be clearly separated by the 
tests of amount of rhyme, number of 
extra syllables, number and kind of 
Alexandrines, and abundance of weak 
endings. Inno other man than Shak- 
spere do I find continuous development 
of style in one direction from his 
earliest to his latest work : in no other 
is there anything like the same variety, 
the same freedom from mannerism, oF 
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gather command over all manners ; the 
same originality of form, or rather 
of many forms. Even the greatest of 
the others derived their specialities from 
him. Dekker imitated his first period, 
Beaumont his second, Jonson his third, 
and Massinger his fourth; only in 
Fletcher and Randolph do I trace ab- 
solute originality in metrical form ; in 
which judgment I am proud to be 
confirmed by Mrs. Browning’s estimate 
of Fletcher’s “ masterdom,” and of “ his 
numerous and artful cadences.” 

But from the consideration of method, 
let us pass to that of results. Has 
this tabulation of dry statistical details 
led to anything? or is it barren and 
useless ?—Not barren even in the little 
yet published. 

By it I have been enabled to assign 
with certainty to Fletcher and Mas- 
singer eight plays; and to point out 
with exactness the scenes written in 
them by each; in five of these, viz., 
The Little French Lawyer, Prophetess, 
Spanish Curate, Beggar’s Bush, and 
Elder Brother, no one had previously 
suspected that Massinger had any 
share ; in the other three, Dyce (gene- 
rally following Weber) had rightly as- 
signed a part to him in a vague way. 
These three are Zhe False One, Lover's 
Progress, and Very Woman. I have 
also been able to correct Dyce’s error 
in excluding Beaumont from a share in 
The Woman Hater and the Captain ; and, 
in many instances, to confirm the con- 
clusions of that most painstaking and 
accurate scholar. Had he possessed a 
critical instrument so powerful and cer- 
tain in distinguishing authorship, I 
should have been saved much labour, 
but should have been deprived of the 
confirmation of the majority of my 
results by his most valuable authority. 

I have also been enabled to separate 
and assign the respective parts to each 
author in plays which are interesting 
either in themselves, or from their con- 
nection with our greatest poet; such as 
The Witch of Edmonton, The Insatiate 
Countess, The Old Law, The Virgin 
Martyr, Dido, and many others. 

In like manner I have confirmed the 


‘division made between Shakspere and 


Fletcher in the two plays of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, and Henry VIII. by 
previous critics, 

I have also shown that the works of 
Shakspere must be assigned to four 
distinct periods, each having its own 
metrical peculiarities. In this decision 
I coincide nearly, but not exactly, with 
the best preceding critics. 

As this classification will probably be 
of interest to the general reader, who 
may desire to read Shakspere’s works 
in somewhat of the order in which 
they were written, I shall here give it 
in full. 

The First Period (distinguished by its 
numerous rhymes) contains Love's La- 
bour’s Lost, The Comedy of Errors, 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream, Romeo and 
Juliet, and Richard IJ. The Troilus 
and Cressida story, and the Hector and 
Ajax story in Troilus and Cressida were 
also written at this time, as were the 
first two acts of the 7'wo Gentlemen of 
Verona, as well as some rhyming scenes 
which form the nucleus of Al/’s Well 
that Ends Well and Twelfth Night. 

The Second Period contains 7'he Two 
Gentlemen of Verona (complete), The 
Merchant of Venice, Much Ado About 
Nothing, The Merry Wives of Windsor, 
As YouLike It, Twelfth Night (complete), 
King John, Henry IV., Henry V., and 
Julius Cesar. It is distinguished from 
the first period by greatly diminished 
thyme, and from the third by occa- 
sional alternate and doggerel rhymes 
(far fewer than in the first period 
however) in the comedies ; by absence 
of extra middle syllables in the trage- 
dies; and by a greater proportion of 
stopped lines in both, besides other 
minor peculiarities. 

Between the first and second periods 
Shakspere probably edited Henry VJ, 
wrote Richard IIJ., and perhaps touched 
(certainly not wrote) Zhe Taming of the 
Shrew and Titus Andronicus; the 
Shrew may, however, have been later ; 
between the second and third periods, 

The Third Period contains All’s Well 
that Ends Well (complete), Measure for 
Measure, Hamlet, Lear, Othello, Mac- 
beth, Timon and Pericles, and one scene 
at least of Cymbeline. It is distin- 
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guished from the fourth by its less 
proportion of rhyme; by the nature 
of its Alexandrines (which are regular, 
as in French, with a split down the 
backbone), and by its relative rareness 
of weak endings. 

The Fourth Period contains Zroilus 
and Cressida (complete), Coriolanus, 
Antony and Cleopatra, Cymbeline, The 
Two Noble Kinsmen, The Tempest, 
The Winter's Tale, and Henry VIII. 

These periods are easy to remember, 
as each contains six years. The first 
extends from 1589 to 1595, the second 
from 1595 to 1601, the third from 1601 
to 1607, and the fourth from 1607 to 
1613. 

All these results are certain. There 
are others which are more or less prob- 
lematic (however clear they appear to 
me), and await confirmation from further 
investigation ; in these cases there is no 
doubt as to the statistics, but there is a 
possibility of more than one interpreta- 
tion of them. This I find is frequently 
the case in matters of chronology, though 
never in my experience in questions of 
authorship. The method of ascertain- 
ing which interpretation to take is to 
multiply investigations until we come 
on a characteristic test,—following here, 
as always, the methods of the laboratory. 

We can hardly, I think, reckon 
among these doubtful cases the sepa- 
ration of Shakspere’s work in Pericles 
and in Zimon. In the former S. Walker 
was undoubtedly right, and Delius 
wrong ; in the latter, I am personally 
certain of my results, which differ 
greatly from the imperfect attempt of 
Charles Knight. This remark, how- 
ever, I do not mean as in any way dis- 
respectful to that industrious editor ; it 
is, indeed, highly creditable to any one 
with an ear naturally so obtuse as to 
confuse the metrical systems of Chap- 
man and Shakspere, as he did in his 
essay on The Two Noble Kinsmen, that 
he should have suspected a second 
author in Timon at all. 

But such matters as the following 
—the determination of the amount of 
alteration made by Middleton in Mac- 
beth ; the question whether Julius Cesar 
was abridged to its present state under 
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the influence or at the recommendation 
of Ben Jonson ; the date of production 
of The Taming of the Shrew ; the omis- 
sion of certain characters from our 
present form of Zhe Tempest ;—are all 
problems as yet sub judice, and, how- 
ever certain one may feel on any of 
them, so long as evidence convincing to 
others is not forthcoming, one has no 
right to insist positively on the hypo- 
theses advanced with regard to them by 
Messrs. Clark, Staunton, Collier, and 
myself. 

Leaving, then, these doubtful matters, 
let us—as the clearest illustration I can 
give of my methods—take one of 
Shakspere’s plays and examine its 
probable date; and one play written 
by two authors jointly, and try to 
determine their relative shares of 
authorship. 

The play of Cymbeline, on which I 
have not hitherto made known the 
results of my investigations, will suit 
us well for the first of them. It was 
assigned by Malone to the year 1609, 
then by Chalmers to 1606, then by 
Drake to 1605. Delius and modern 
esthetic critics have recurred to the late 
theory of 1610. There has therefore 
been, and still is, much diversity of 
opinion on this point. Now, our metri- 
cal evidence is threefold—that from 
amount of rhyme, number of weak 
endings, and-the nature of the Alex- 
andrines. To give here the full tables 
of numbers and ratios for the other 
plays with which we have to compare 
this one, would be impracticable ; and, 
were it practicable, it would be tedious. 
We must be content to quote such 
numbers as are absolutely necessary in 
order to be understood. As to the 
amount of rhyme, then, I need only 
state that the ratio of rhyming lines to 
blank verse lines in the fourth period 
varies from 1 in 60 down to no rhyme 
at all ; in the third period it varies from 
1 in 22 tol in 32. Now, in this play 
of Cymbeline, the ratio is about 1 in 30, 
which would place it in the third period 
alongside of Lear, Othello, and Macbeth ; 
but as, for reasons to be given presently, 
one scene (Act iv. Sc. 2) must have 
been written at a different date from the 
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others, the ratio (omitting this scene) is 
lowered to 1 in 36, which places it 
between the third and, fourth periods ; 
nearer the third, however, than the 
fourth. If, again, Act v. Se. 3, 4 are, 
as I believe, largely interpolated, this 
ratio will be further lowered to 1 in 
40; but this is insufficient to alter any 
further the position to be assigned to 
the play. The very great number of 
weak endings and the nature of the 
Alexandrines (among which such lines 
as— 


“That satiate yet unsatisfied desire that tub,” 


consisting of an ordinary line with an 
extra foot appended, but without the 
regular czesura, we observe very frequent) 
would distinctly place the play in 
the fourth period. We may, then, 
safely conclude that the play was begun 
near the end of the third period, 
about 1605, and finished near the be- 
ginning of the fourth, between 1607 
and 1608; provided our exceptional 
treatment of the scene above mentioned 
has any justification. Now, this scene 
(Act iv. Se. 2) is not only dis- 
tinguished from the rest of the play by 
its relatively large number of rhymes, 
but it has other striking peculiarities. 
One of these is almost decisive in 
itself for a separate date. Nothing is 
more distinctive than the accentual 
pronunciation of proper names. In one 
play, Zhe Little French Lawyer, I suc- 
ceeded in separating nearly every scene, 
and assigning each to its proper author, 
simply by the different pronunciation of 
the name Dinant (pronounced Dinant 
by Fletcher, Dinant by Massinger). 
Now, in this scene in Cymbeline, 
Pésthumus (proparoxyton) is the pro- 
nunciation adopted. 


“ Struck the maintop. O Pésthumus! Alas.” 


In every other scene it is Posthimus 
(paroxyton). It is remarkable that the 
word does not occur in the doubtful 
scenes, v. 3 and vy. 4. Again, Arviragus 
says to Guiderius,— 

“‘ Let us —— sing him to the ground 


As once our mother: use like note and words, 
Save that Euriphilejmust be Fidele :” 


but when the song is sung, there is no 
Euriphile, no Fidele, mentioned. The 
song is surely, then, an after-insertion, 
made when the play was finished ; this 
scene having been written first. Again, 
in line 252— 


‘* Thersites’ body is as good as Ajax’,”’ 


we have a mark of date. Malone has 
shown how often Shakspere makes allu- 
sions of this kind, not to plays pre- 
viously issued, but to the stories that 
he was reading preparatory to writing 
plays from them. This scene was, 
therefore, probably written before 
Shakspere wrote Z'roilus and Cressida, 
or rather the final part of it, which 
must have been before 1609, and was 
probably in 1607. But enough of this; 
I do not wish here to exhaust the sub- 
ject, but rather to give a notion of the 
manner in which these tests have to 
be applied, and the restrictions under 
which they must be used. 

Let us look now to the external 
evidence, and see if it confirms our 
results, and then we will pass on to 
our concluding section. The little 
evidence we have, I abstract from 
Malone. (1.) The name Leonatus is 


1 It is very remarkable, that the only part 
of the drama which is not taken from Holin- 
shed’s chronicle or Boccaccio’s novel (Day ii., 
Novel 9) is just this one scene which | assign 
to a different date. The general stories of 
Lear and Cymbeline lie near together in Holin- 
shed in his account of the British kings, and 
there is an incidental notice of Macbeth not 
far distant from these stories. From this part 
Shakspere has taken such history as he has 
introduced into his plot ; the general scheme 
of the story is from Boccaccio; the story of 
Hay and his sons slaying his flying country- 
man at a lane’s end, and so retrieving the battle 
against the Danes, is from'Holinshed’s ‘‘ Scottish 
Chronicle,” p. 154, in the midst of the Mac- 
beth story, which reaches from pp. 150 to 176. 
But Imogen’s wandering about after Pisanio 
left her, her being almost famished, and taken 
asa page into the general's service, is from tae 
old tale in ‘* Westward for Smelts,” told by the 
Fishwife of Stand on the Green (second story), 
1603. I have shown elsewhere that diversity 
of origin and different dates of writing are 
often associated in certain plays of Shakspere’s 
that were not cast at one heat, but compo 
of parts separately wrought and welded to- 
gether afterwards, 
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from Sidney's “Arcadia,” from that part 
of it used by Shakspere for King Lear ; 
the story of the battle in the fifth act is 
from Holinshed’s “Chronicle,” from the 
part used by Shakspere for Macbeth. 
Cymbeline was, therefore, written near 
Macbeth and Lear, and probably soon 
after. (2.) On the other hand, the 
reference to Cleopatra’s sailing on the 
Cydnus to meet Antony would place 
the date of this play beside that of 
Antony and Cleopatra, which was cer- 
tainly 1607-8 ; and the palpable imita- 
tion! of Imogen in the character of 
Euphrasia (Beaumont’s part of Philaster 
which dates most probably 1608-9, and 
certainly is earlier than 1611,) confirms 
this. I could add further evidence 
from the conduct of the plot and 
style of composition, as compared with 
Pericles and The Winter’s Tale, but feel 
that I must not enlarge here on this 
subordinate illustration. 

To show the manner of proceeding in 
assigning the authorship of parts of a 
play, I will take a very easy example, 
that of The Virgin Martyr. This play 


we know in advance to be by Massinger 
and Dekker, which saves our having to 
search through the tables to find out to 


1 This imitation is not confined to the 
general outlines of the characters; but is 
manifest in single speeches. Compare, for 
instance :— 


“T hear the tread of people ; I am hurt ; 
——_ take part against me : could this 
r 


Have hur* me thus else?” 


Philaster, Act iv. Se. 1. 

with 
**T have belied a lady, 

The princess of this country, and the air of ’t 
Revengingly enfeebles me; or cou!d this carle, 
A very drudge of nature’s, have subdued me 
In my profession ?” 

Cymbeline, Act v. Se. 2. 
That Fletcher is the imitator, not Shakspere, 
there cannot be a moment's doubt. There is 
exactly the same kind of imitation in The 
Maid’s Tragedy, where the quarrel scene be- 
tween Brutus and Cassius is closely followed : 
and we know that Julius Cesar preceded in 
this instance. Those, then, who date Cymbeline 
1610, with Delius, must explain how they 
account for a subsequent date for Philaster : 
in opposition to a)] the best authorities, Mr. 
Dyce, for instance, as well as the internal evi- 
dence adduced by me elsewhere. 
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what author the peculiarities of the play 
would be most likely to assign it, and 
also points out at once the first step to be 
taken—namely, to search the play and 
mark all the lines with weak endings, 
This having been done, we find that 
they are all contained in the following 
Acts and Scenes: i. 1; ii. 2; iii. 1, 2; 
iv. 3; v. 2. Asa first approximation, 
we assign these to Massinger, and then 
examine in which scenes prose occurs, 
as Massinger does not admit prose 
into his work. The result confirms 
our previous division; as prose is 
found only in ii. 1; ii, 3; iii. 3; 
iv. 2; the scenes in which Hirtius and 
Spongius enter. These scenes and cha- 
racters, then, we assign to Dekker, 
along with iv. 1, and v. 1, provisionally ; 
noticing that Julianus, Geta, and the 
British Slave enter in these latter 
scenes only. We then examine the 
number of rhymes, and find that in 
the part we assign to Massinger there 
are 17 couplets, just 1 in a page 
(Crocker’s edition); while in the other 
there are 35 in 16 pages, or more than 
2ina page. Our result is confirmed 
again. Finally we examine the number 
of double endings, and find in Mas- 
singer's 17 pages 577 ; or 34 im a page, 
just his usual average ; in Dekker’s 16 
pages, only 235, or 18 in a page, a little 
more than half the other ratio. There 
can be then no doubt that the division 
is correct ; but further confirmation is 
forthcoming, though not needed; for 
i. 1; iii. 1; iii, 2; v. 2 are marked 
as one author’s by the entrance of 
Callista and Christeta in them; 
characters which are manifestly by one 
hand throughout. I have chosen this 
play as the easiest example I could 
find; yet this is the first complete 
separation of it into its component parts 
that has been made, although Charles 
Lamb had rightly led the way to the 
full solution, by assigning Act ii. Sc. 1 
to Dekker as its author. 

These instances are, I trust, sufficient 
to illustrate the methods I have 
adopted. To give a full account of 
them would require a volume. Whether 
a full account will indeed be published 
at all is very doubtful. The number of 
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students of our old drama, beyond the 
works of Shakspere and a few favourite 
plays of other authors, is not large, 
though it is undoubtedly daily in- 
creasing. The tests to be used for 
each author, and a summary of the 
results attained, both for Shakspere 
and his great competitors (for great 
they were, though not so great), I cer- 
tainly will ‘publish in some way. If 
not of great interest to our public in 
themselves, they may serve as pre- 
cursors and examples to investigations 
that will be so. For these principles 
must be applicable to all literature; I 
have myself applied similar tests to 
Eschylus and Sophocles, taking as 
basis the relative amounts of choral, 
anapeestic, trochaic, and iambic metres ; 
and applying as confirmatory tests the 
arrangements of strophe and anti- 
strophe, the number of actors, number 
of weak endings, anapzstic feet in the 
iambics, &c., and have found that a 
regular progress exists in the plays of 
these dramatists, when arranged in an 
order, which never contradicts the ex- 
ternal evidences, and is consistent with 
the conclusions of the best classical 
critics. Of the ulterior consequences 
of a critical method which is as yet 
so little known, it would be hardly 
fitting to say much here: yet I cannot 
help noticing how strong a confirmation 
we have in it to the doctrine that the 
will is limited on every side by barriers 
of which we are very dimly, if at all 
conscious. For it seems to be impossi- 
ble for a really great man, a man of 
genius, to imitate the style of any other. 
Even Scott, in his “Bridal of Trier- 
main,” utterly failed in his attempt to 
imitate Coleridge. The smaller men, 
on the other hand, who have no great 
power to form a style for themselves, 
are equally unable to resist the impulse 
to imitate any style that pleases them 
greatly for the time. It would not be 
difficult to name English versifiers, often 
treated as poets, for every one of whose 
productions we could name the proto- 
type from which it was unconsciously 
imitated. But such work never lives. 
The Chettles and Mundays die out, 
while the Fletchers and Shaksperes 
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survive. On this, too, I must take my 
stand as a defence against the objection 
that this counting of rhymes and sylla- 
bles is an idle waste of time. For it 
can only be applied to the works of the 
great men of old, the giants who have 
outlived their contemporaries ; and as 
no amount of trouble or toil has been 
thought too great to bestow on the 
mighty authors of Greece and Rome, 
surely for Englishmen no labour should 
be too great to give to the still mightier 
author of our own country, and, for his 
sake, to those who lived with him, 
worked with him, or followed in his 
track. And there is yet much to be 
done ; these men were so grandly care- 
less of their work, that they flung it 
about recklessly, and never cared to 
gather it together—careless of their own 
work and careless of each other’s; they 
wrote and rewrote ; took whole scenes 
from other men’s plays, and incorporated 
them in their own ; cut out whole acts, 
and replaced them by their own ; altered 
old plays and brought them out as 
novelties ; worked in gangs of three, 
four, or even five on one play, yet 
never with dishonest intent, seldom 
with a malicious one. All this mass 
has to be disentangled and assigned to 
its original owners, before a complete 
history of those times, or even of the 
literature of them, can be accomplished ; 
and to effect this purpose, this quanti- 
tative criticism is a sufficient, and, as 
I believe, the only instrument. For, 
after 100 years of careful research, no 
one had yet separated with certainty 
the Shakspere part of Ldward III, 
or, indeed, any of the plays where two 
authors were concerned ; and I suggest 
to those who doubt its power to try 
without its aid to answer the following 
questions: Who were the authors of 
Henry VI., and what parts did each 
write? Is there, or is there not, any 
Shaksperian work in Zhe Birth of 
Merlin and Fair Em? How do you 
account for the differences between the 
folio and quarto editions of Richard II, ? 

Perhaps some critic will volunteer a 
satisfactory answer to these questions on 
zsthetic grounds only. 

F. G, Fieay. 





THE CONVENT OF SAN MARCO. 


'1I,.—PREACHER AND PRIOR. 
Savonarota yielded to the entreaties 
of the laymen who crowded his cloister, 
almost displacing his novices, and who 
besought him to preach in the church, a 
larger place, where greaternumbers might 
find room. After some delay, “smiling” 
upon his petitioners “with a cheerful 
countenance,” he told them that on the 
next Sunday he would read in the 
church, lecture and preach, adding, 
Buwrlamacchi tells us, “And I shall 
preach for eight years ;” which after- 
wards came true. 

It was on the Ist of August, 1489, 
that this event took place. ‘the church 
was so crowded, the same authority 
tells us, “ that there scarcely remained 
any room for the Frati, who, in their 
eager desire to hear, were obliged to find 
places on the wall of the choir, and were so 
determined not to lose the lecture, that 
scarcely any remained in the offices of 
the community, and door and sacristy 
were alike deserted. Of the laymen 
present, most stood all the time, and 
some, laying hold of the iron railings, 
hung from them as well as they could, in 
their great desire to hear.” He preached 
upon a passage in Revelation. ‘Three 
things he suggested to the people. That 
the Church of God required renewal, 
and that immediately ; second, that all 
Italy should be chastised; third, that 
this should come to pass soon.” This 
was the very beginning of his prophetic 
utterances in Florence, and immense 
though his popularity was, “ great con- 
tradictions,” as Burlamacchi says, at 
once arose in respect to him, some think- 
ing him thoroughly sincere and true, 
some that though learned and good 
he was crafty, and some, that he gave 
himself up to foolish visions; for in 
this first sermon, amid much that was 
drawn from the Scriptures, he mixed up 


the particular revelations which he 
firmly believed were made to himself— 
a circumstance not so astonishing in the 
fifteenth century as it would be now; 
but yet exciting the contempt of many 
in that lettered and elegant age. The 
excitement thus produced was very great. 
The Florentines were totally unused to 
the fervent natural eloquence of a 
preacher who rejected all traditions of 
oratory, and, careless of fine style or 
graceful diction, poured forth what was 
in him in floods of fiery words, carried 
away by his own earnestness and 
warmth of feeling. To see a man thus 
inspired by his subject, possessed by 
what he has to say, too much in earnest 
to choose his phrases or think of any- 
thing—taste, literature, style, or reputa- 
tion—except that something which he is 
bound to tell his auditors, and which to 
them and to him is a matter of life and 
death—this is at all times a wonderful 
and impressive spectacle. No simulation 
can attain this effect ; the fervour may be 
vulgar, it may be associated with narrow 
views and a limited mind ; but wherever 
it exists, in great or small, in learned or 
unlearned, the man possessed by it has 
a power over his fellow-men which 
nothing else can equal. Savonarola 
was neither vulgar nor limited in mind, 
and his whole soul was intensely 
practical, concentrated upon the real 
evils around him, diverted into no gene- 
ralities or speculations, not even diffused 
abroad upon the world and mankind in 
general, but riveted upon Florence in. 
particular, upon the sins, strifes, frauds, 
and violences which made the city weak 
and put her down from her high estate. 
She was enslaved, she, once the freest 
of the free ; and Savonarola was burning 
with that almost extravagant love of 
civic freedom which distinguished the 
Italian republics. She was corrupt, 
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and the man who loved her like a mis- 
tress could not support the sense of her 
impurity. It shamed him and wrung 
his heart, as if indeed this chosen city 
of his affections had been a woman 
whom he adored. So intense, so per- 
sonal, were Savonarola’s sentiments, that 
this image is not too strong to express 
them. He carried the passionate fervour 
with which a brother, a father, might 
struggle to reclaim a lost creature very 
dear to him into his relations with the 
city which, now finally awakened to see 
what manner of man was in its midst, 
watched him curiously, and by degrees 
suffered itself to be drawn into ever 
more eager attention to the Frate, whose 
power and genius it had at length dis- 
covered. Burlamacchi informs us, in 
his simple narrative, that the effect pro- 
duced upon those who heard him by 
his parlare veloce e infiammativo, was 
that of a miracle. “The grace of God 
appeared,” he says, “in the lofty words 
and profound thoughts which he gave 
forth with a clear voice and rapid tongue, 
so that every one understood him. And 
it was admirable to see his glowing 
countenance and fervent and reverent 
aspect when he preached, and his beau- 
tiful and appropriate gestures, which 
rapt the very soul of every one who 
heard him, so that wonders and amazing 
appearances were seen by many while 
he was in the actof preaching.” These 
wonders were such as the devout im- 
agination fondly attaches to all popu- 
lar apostles. Some believed they saw 
an angel on each side of him as he 
preached. Some saw the Madonna in 
glory blessing him with fair, uplifted 
hand, when he blessed the worshippers 
around. But the real effect of his ser- 
mons was great enough to enable his 
followers to dispense with miraculous 
adjuncts. It does not appear, nor is it 
probable, that Savonarola preached, as is 
our English custom, on every Sunday, 
or regularly from week to week, but 
according to the wise practice of his 
Church, occasionally, and in the seasons 
appropriated to special spiritual exercise. 
By the Lent of 1491 San Marco had 
become too small for the crowds that 


came to hear him, and he removed to 
the Duomo, where he remained during 
the eight years which was the limit, as 
it is said he prophesied it would be, 
of his mission to Florence and the 
world. 

Few buildings could be more appro- 
priate to receive a preacher so impas- 
sioned and listeners so intent. The 
cathedral of Florence has not the 
wealth, the splendour, nor the day- 
light of that great St. Peter’s, of which 
Michelangelo said that it should be 
the sister—“ piu grande, ma non piit 
bella” —of Santa Maria dei Fiori. It 
has nothing of the soaring grace and 
spiritual beauty of our northern Go- 
thic. It is dark, majestic, mystical— 
a little light coming in through the 
painted windows, which are gorgeous in 
their deep colour, not silvery, like the 
old jewel-glass of the north. The vast 
area is bare and naked in a certain 
superb poverty, fit to be filled with a 
silent, somewhat stern Italian crowd, 
with a mass of characteristic Tuscan 
faces—vigorous, harsh, seldom beautiful. 
One can imagine the great voice, veloce 
e infiammativo—lighting up a glow of 
passionate feeling in all those responsive 
gleaming eyes—coming out of the dark 
circle under the dome, and resounding 
over the heads of the crowd which filled 
the nave. No scene could suit better 
the large bare nobleness of the place. 
Before he came to the cathedral the 
preacher had so far advanced in bold- 
ness, and in the certainty of that bur- 
den of woe which he had to deliver, 
that still greater and greater “ contra- 
dictions” had risen up against him. 
“When he thought of this,” says Bur- 
lamacchi, ‘‘ he was sometimes afraid, and 
in his own mind resolved not to preach 
of such things. But everything else 
that he read and studied became odious 
to him.” Before Septuagesima Sunday 
of this first Lenten season in which 
he preached in the cathedral, he seems 
to have made a distinct pause of alarm, 
and a serious effort to change, as Padre 
Marchese tells us, the entire form, style, 
and argument of his preaching. “God 
is my witness,” says Savonarola himself, 
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“that the whole of Saturday and the 
succeeding night I lay awake thinking, 
but could not turn myself, so com- 
pletely was my path closed to me, and 
every idea taken away except this. In 
the morning (being weary with long 
watching) 1 heard this said, ‘Fool, 
dost thou not see that it is God’s 
will that thou shouldst preach thus?’ 
And so that morning I preached a tre- 
mendous sermon.” LBurlamacchi speaks 
of this same sé¢rmon as mirabile ¢ 
stupenda. The flood which the preacher 
had attempted thus to restrain broke 
forth with fiercer force than ever. And 
even the very tumults that rose against 
him, the grandissima contraditione, no 
doubt excited and stimulated his hear- 
ers. Burlamacchi’s description of the 
crowds who came to hear him, though 
probably it belongs chronologically to a 
somewhat later date, may be given 
here :— 


“The people got up in the middle of 
the night to get places for the sermon, 
and came to the door of the cathedral, 
waiting outside till it should be opened, 


making no account of anyinconvenience, 
neither of the cold, nor the wind, nor 
of standing in winter with their feet on 
the marble; and among them were 
young and old, women and children, of 
every sort, who came with such jubilee 
and rejoicing that it was bewildering to 
hear them, going to the sermon as to a 
wedding. ‘hen the silence was great 
in the church, each one going to his 
place ; and he who could read, with a 
taper in his hand, read the service, and 
other prayers. And though many thou- 
sand people were thus collected together, 
no sound was to be heard, not even a 
‘hush,’ until the arrival of the children, 
who sang hymns with so much sweet- 
mess that heaven seemed to have 
opened. Thus they waited three or 
four hours till the Padre eutered the 
pulpit. And the attention of so great 
a mass of people, all with eyes and ears 
intent upon the preacher, was wonder- 
ful; they listened so, that when the 
sermon reached its end it seemed to 
them that it had scarcely begun.” 
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In the midst of this crowd were 
many notable persons, little likely to 
be led away by the common craze after a 
popular preacher; men whose hearts 
burned within them to think of the 
loss of their ancient liberties as Flo- 
rentines, and who instinctively felt that 
they had found in this brave Frate 
and his passionate grief over surround- 
ing evils, an ally and spokesman be- 
yond their hopes; men who, trained 
in Lorenzo’s court to an admiration of 
intellectual power, could not but per- 
ceive its presence in the cowled Do- 
minican ; and men voiceless by nature, 
whose righteous souls were sick and sad 
at the daily sight of the corruption 
round them. One of these latter was 
Prospero Pitti, canon of the cathedral, 
a wise and pious old man, of whom 
Burlamacchi tells us that he too for years 
had borne his homely testimony against 
the evils of the time, prophesying, as 
so many a humble prophet does in evil 
days, that the vengeance of God must 
soon overtake the crimes and vices that 
were visibly rising to a climax before 
his eyes. The old canon was one of 
those who cherished the beautiful ima- 
gination, so long current in those ages, 
and fondly transmitted from one genera- 
tion to another, of the Papa Angelico, 
the heavenly-minded Pope, true Vicar of 
Christ, who was one day to come, and 
revive and renew the Christian world, 
convert the infide], and make the Church 
glorious as when her Divine Founder 
planted her on earth. Among the wide 
and general prophecies of vague ven- 
geance for sin and vindication of the 
righteous in which this old priest re- 
lieved hissoul, wasone, more particularly, 
of many preachers to be sent forth by 
God to sound trumpets of warning to 
the sinful, and especially among them 
of a prophet who should arise in the 
order of the Predicatori, “ who should 
do great things in Florence, and who 
after much labour should die there.” 
When the old canon suddenly heard a 
voice rise in his own cathedral, “ in- 
toning” with prophetic force, gladius 
Domini super terram, cito et velociter, he 


bent his head between his hands, and 
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after an interval, turning to his nephew, 
Carlo Pitti, who was at his side : “ This,” 
said he, “is that holy prophet of whom 
I have talked to you for ten years.” 
Nor was Canon Pitti the only “devout 
person” who had note from Heaven of 
the coming of the preacher. Another 
noble citizen of Florence, passing 
through the Via di Servi in company 
with some of his friends, one morning 
in the year 1487, before Savonarola had 
been recalled to Florence, felt himself 
plucked by the mantle by a stranger 
absolutely unknown to him, and whom 
he never saw again, who drew him 
within a neighbouring church, and 
there revealed to him, as was done to 
the woman of Samaria “all things 
that ever he did;” finishing with the 
news that by the intercession of the 
Virgin a certain Fra Girolamo of 
Ferrara was coming to Florence to 
save the city from the destruction due 
to her sins. This, and much more, 
Burlamacchi relates, with primitive sim- 
plicity and faith ; and no doubt such 
tales flew about the streets, and added 
to the general interest in the preacher, 
and to the excitement with which his 
glowing discourses were received. 

These discourses were but little philo- 
sophical, notwithstanding the fact that 
Savonarola seems to have been one of 
the first, if not the very first, who took 
in hand to demonstrate the reality and 
power of Christianity by the light of 
natural reason, leaving revelation and 
spiritual authority aside—a serious un- 
dertaking for a man who himself saw 
visions and received revelations, but 
proving—a doctrine which is strange to 
the common mind—the compatibility of 
a certain noble good sense and philoso- 
phical power with those gifts of enthu- 
siasm and lofty imagination which 
carry the inspired soul beyond the limits 
of the seen and tangible. Nothing is 
more real than this conjunction, yet 
nothing is more generally wondered 
at or more frequently denied. His 
sermons, moreover, were profoundly 
practical ; the personal appeal of a man 
full of indignation, sorrow, and love to 
the faulty, the cruel, the arrogant and 


selfish, who, notwithstanding all these 
evil qualities, were still men, capable 
of repentance, of goodness, blessedness, 
heaven itself, could but their hearts be 
moved and their minds enlightened. 
Our space forbids us to quote at any 
length ; and the addresses of an orator, 
aided by all the power of sympathetic 
voice, gesture, and look, can rarely bear 
the ordeal of print, much less of trans- 
lation. But his denunciations of avarice, 
usury, and rampant worldliness, are 
as strenuous and impassioned as his 
exhortations to prayer and the study of 
the Bible are touching and beautiful. 
Many efforts have been made to prove 
by his subordination of rites and cere- 
monies to spiritual truth and sincerity, 
by his elevated spiritual appreciation of 
the love of Christ, of faith in Him, and 
of the supreme authority of Scripture, 
that Savonarola was an early Luther—an 
undeveloped Reformer, an unconscious 
Protestant. But he was a Protestant 
only so far as every man is who protests 
against evil and clings to the good— 
no other dissent was in his mind. 
Wherever he saw, he hated evil with a 
vigour and passion such as our weakened 
faculties seem scarcely capable of; but 
Savonarola’s Protestantism ended there, 
where it began. We cannot refrain from 
quoting one beautiful passage on the 
nature of prayer, which shows the pro- 
found spiritual sensibility and insight 
of the man. 


“Tle who prays to God ought to 
address Him as if He were present ; 
for He is everywhere, in every place, 
in every man, and especially in the 
souls of the just. Seek Him not 
therefore on the earth, or in heaven, 
or elsewhere—seek for Him in your 
own hearts; do as did the prophet 
who says ‘I will hear what God the 
Lord will speak.’ In prayer, a man 
may be attending to the words and 
this is a thing of a wholly material 
nature; he may be attending to the 
sense of the words, and this is rather 
study than prayer; and lastly, his 
whole thoughts may be directed to 
God, and this alone is true prayer. 
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It is unnecessary to be considering 
either sentences or words—the mind 
must be elevated above self, and must 
be wholly absorbed in the thought 
of God. Arrived at this state, the 
true believer forgets the world and its 
wants ; he has attained almost a fore- 
shadow of celestial happiness. To 
this state of elevation the ignorant 
may arrive as easily as the learned. It 
even frequently happens, that he who 
repeats a psalm without understanding 
its words, utters a much more holy 
prayer than the learned man who can 
explain its meaning. Words in fact 
are not indispensable to an act of 
prayer: when a man is truly rapt in 
the spirit, an uttered prayer becomes 
rather an impediment, and ought to 
yield to that which is wholly mental. 
Thus it will be seen how great a mis- 
take those commit who prescribe a 
fixed number of prayers. God does 
not delight in a multitude of words, but 
in a fervent spirit.” 


These, however, were the gentler 
breathings of the apostle. Not such 
was the “predica molto spaventosa,” 
the “mirabile e stupenda predica” 
with which he opened his ministra- 
tions in the )uomo—announcing the 
sword of the Lord which was to smite 
the earth—to the great emotion and fear 
of the people who heard and believed, 
and to the raising of even greater and 
greater ‘‘contraditiont” among those 
who resisted his influence. There 
was even, we are told, talk in the 
Medician household in the Palazzo 
Riccardi of sending him away from 
Florence. ‘We shall do to this Fra 
Girolamo as we did to Fra Bernardino,” 
cried the courtiers, referring to a 
Franciscan of great zeal and worth, 
who had been driven out of Florence in 
consequence of the warmth of his exhor- 
tations against usury, and his endea- 
vours (successfully carried out by Sa- 
vonarola) to found a JJonte della Pieta, 
or public institution for giving on the 
most merciful terms, temporary loans 
to the poor. <A letter of Savonarola’s, 
written} about this time to his dear 
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friend Fra Domenico of Pescia, who 
was absent on a preaching expedition, 
shows the state of tumult, yet hopeful- 
ness, in which the prophet and his con- 
vent were. 

“Dearest brother in Christ Jesus, 
peace and joy in the Holy Spirit. Our 
affairs go on well; indeed, God has 
worked marvellously, so that to the 
highest point we suffer great opposition ; 
of which when you come back you shall 
have all the details, which it is not neces- 

sary to write. Many have doubted, and 
still doubt, whether that will not be 
done to me which was done to Fra 
3ernardino, Certainly, as to that, our 
affairs are not without danger; but I 
always hope in God, knowing, as says 
Scripture, that the heart of kings is in 
the hand of the Lord, and that when 
He pleases He can turn it. I hope in 
the Lord, who by our mouth does much ; 
for every day He consoles me, and when 
I have little heart, comforts me by the 
voices of His Spirit, which often say to 
me: Fear not; say certainly that with 
which God has inspired thee ; for the 
Lord is with thee; the Scribes and 
Pharisees struggle against thee, but shall 
not overcome. Be comforted then, and 
be joyful ; for our business goes on ‘well. 
Do not be troubled if few come to the 
sermon in that other city ; it is enough 
to have said those things to a few—in a 
little seed there is virtue hidden. I very 
often preach therenovation of the Church 
and the troubles which are to come, not 
of myself, but always with a foundation 
on the Holy Scriptures, so that none 
can find fault, except those whose will 
is not to live righteously. . . . All are 
well, especially our angels, who wish to 
be remembered to you. Keep well, 
and pray for me. I wait your return 
with great eagerness, that I may tell 
you the wonderful things of the Lord. 
From Florence, the 10th of March, 
1490,”1 

The brother to whom this letter was 
addressed, in the midst of commotions, 
alarm, and hopelessness, was the same 

1 This ought to be 1491, as it was then the 


custom to date the year not from January, as 
we do, but from the 25th of March. 
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brother Domenico, his faithful com- 

ion and follower, who afterwards 
died with him; and few things could 
be more touching than this glimpse 
into the convent and its tender mexution 
of ¢ nostri angioli, the novices whom 
the brethren loved, and in whom their 
hearts found a natural escape from the 
straitness of monastic life. These lads 
no doubt, in their white angelical dresses, 
were Fra Girolamo’s pupils still, not- 
withstanding the greater labours on 
which he had entered. Their cells 
even now, all open and empty, stand 
with pathetic significance under the 
guardianship of that little chamber in 
which Savonarola lived and laboured, 
watching over his Giovaneti, his Anyioli, 
the youths in whom his tender soul 
found children to love. 

While the work of the prophet 
thus began, the best days of Lorenzo 
were passing but too rapidly. Peace 
was in Florence, while all Italy was in 
commotion, a phenomenon which is 
periodically apparent among these me- 
dieval Italian cities whenever prince 
or despot was wise enough or strong 
enough to hold the balance among his 
less astute contemporaries, and secure 
tranquillity for his own state by judi- 
cious manipulation of the others. 
Lorenzo had secured entire control over 
the community which still called itself 
a republic, and before this time had 
settled into that superb indifference to 
all that might come after him which 
was the very soul of his philosophy as it 
was the inspiration of his verse. ‘The 
Magnifico,” says Padre Marchese, who 
is no lover of the Medici, “ called to him, 
from every part of Italy, men of genius, 
writers and artists of reputation, in 
order by their works to distract all 
strong and noble intelligence from 
thoughts of the country. So had 
Pericles done, and Augustus, ... Poets 
of every kind, gentle and simple, with 
golden cithern and with rustic lute, 
came from every quarter, to animate the 
suppers of the Magnifico ; whosoever 
sang of arms, of love, of saints, of fools, 
was welcome, and he who drinking and 
joking kept the company amused. First 


among them were Politian, Luigi, and 
Luca Pulci, Bienivieni, Matteo Franco, 
and the gay genius of Burchiello. 
This troop of parasites went and came, 
now at the villa of Careggi, now at 
Poggio Cajano, now at Fiesole, now 
at Cafaggiolo. Lorenzo, ready for any- 
thing, now discussed with Argiropolo 
the doctrines of Aristotle, now with 
Ficino discoursed upon Platonic love, 
or read the poem of the Altercazione ; 
with Politian recited some Latin elegy, 
or the verses of his own Selva di 
Amore; with the brothers Pulci the 
Nencia da Barberino ; and when Bur- 
chiello arrived, laid aside his gravity, 
and drinking and singing, recited a 
chapter of the Beoni, or of the Mantel- 
laceio, or some of his own Carnival songs. 
Sometimes, a select band of painters 
and sculptors collected: in his garden 
near San Marco, or under the loggia of 
the palace in the Via Larga designing, 
modelling, painting, copying the Greek 
statues, and the torst and busts found 
in Rome, or elsewhere in Italy. .... 
And in order that the Florentine 
people might not be excluded from this 
new beatitude (a thing which was im- 
portant to the Magnifico), he composed 
and set in order many mythological 
representations, triumphal cars, dances, 
and every kind of festal celebration, to 
solace and delight them ; and thus he 
succeeded in banishing from their souls 
any recollection of their ancient great- 
ness, in making them insensible to the 
ills of the country, in disfranchising 
and debasing them by means of tempo- 
ral ease, and intoxication of the senses. 

. . Of all these feasts and masque- 
rades Lorenzo was the inventor and 
master; his great wealth aiding him in 
his undertakings. In the darkening of 
twilight it was his custom to issue forth 
into the city to amuse himself with in- 
credible pomp, and a great retinue on 
horse and on foot, more than five 
hundred in number, with concerts of 
musical instruments, singing in many 
voices, all sorts of canzonis, madrigals, 
and popular songs When the 
night fell, four hundred servants with 
lighted torches followed, and lighted 
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this bacchanalian procession .... In 
the midst of these orgies a handful of 
foolish youths were educated and grew 
up, who made open profession of in- 
fidelity and lewdness, and, laying aside 
all shame, gave themselves up to every 
kind of wickedness, emulating each 
other in the depths of naughtiness to 
which they could attain. The people, 
with their usual sense of what is appro- 
priate, called them the Compagnacci.” 
This was the aspect of Florence in 
the days when Savonarola began his 
reform. False culture, false gaiety, 
filled the city; art flourished, being 
encouraged and patronized on every 
hand: and from the Magnifico, whose 
power was so great and whose life was 
so splendid, but all at the mercy of 
Fate, and ready to perish in a day, down 
to the humblest of his retainers, every 
one addressed himself to the day’s plea- 
sure with that wild pagan jollity which 
is half despair, and which knows it has 
nothing to calculate upon but that day. 
‘Di doman non ci é contezza,” they sang. 
Whosoever can be glad let him be glad, 
for no man knows what will be to-mor- 
row. Such were the songs that echoed 
through the streets. It is not to be sup- 
posed that Lorenzo, or any other living 
man, was ever consciously wicked enough 
to desire to debauch the mind of a people 
by this often renewed sentiment, but it 
was doubtless the expression of his own 
feelings, as it is the superficial senti- 
ment, at least, of that pagan system 
which he tried hard to bring back. But 
Lorenzo, amid all the gaiety which was 
natural to him, was a wise potentate ; 
and it is evident that the Preacher of 
San Marco very soon caught his atten- 
tion and awakened his interest. When 
his courtiers talked of driving the 
Lombard monk out of the city, as they 
had driven Fra Bernardino, Lorenzo 
would not seem to have taken any share 
in the threatenings which were no doubt 
intended to please him, but kept his 
eye upon the bold Dominican with 
curiosity and interest, and not, it would 
almost seem, without a sense that here 
was a man of the regnant class, like 
himself—one of his own kingly kind, 
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though so unlike him—a man worth 
knowing, worth making a friend of, if 
that might be possible. The intercourse 
between them, in so far as.it can be 
called intercourse, forms such a striking 
episode as is rarely to be met with in 
history. 

In July of the same year, 1491, the 
Dominicans of San Marco elected Fra 
Girolamo to be their Prior, with the 
intention, Padre Marchese thinks, of 
doing all in their power to support and 
protect him, but very probably because 
they were proud of the great preacher and 
his fame, and believed him capable of 
every success, But the good brethren 
soon found that they had what we in 
Scotland call a “ handful” in their new 
prior. It was the habit of the time that 
each newly-elected superior should go to 
pay his respects to Lorenzo—thank him 
for his protection, and recommend the 
convent to his good graces. The elders of 
the community, prudent men and politic, 
waited discreetly to see Prior Girolamo 
do his duty in this particular, but when 
they found him obstinately shut up in 
his cell, and showing no inclination to 
budge, fear seized their minds. They 
rushed to the Prior’s cell and demanded 
why he did not fulfil this duty. “Who 
elected me to be Prior—God or Lo- 
renzo?” he said. What could the 
primi padri answer? Their hearts 
quaking, they replied, that of course 
it was God. “Then,” said the Prior, “I 
will thank my Lord God, not mortal 
men.” Poor primi padri! it is easy to 
understand the trouble they must have 
been in at such a marked neglect of the 
authority which protected the convent. 
No doubt there were still some old men 
there who had been at San Marco in 
Cosimo’s day, when the Pater Patrie 
came and lived among them and made 
them proud. Lorenzo, however, when 
he came to hear of this, did not take it 
in anger, as they evidently expected him 


1 Professor Villari, the latest and most care- 
ful of Savonarola’s biographers, seems, I do 
not know on what ground, to reject the cir- 
cumstantial narrative of Burlamacchi and other 
contemporaries, and to place this election later 
in Fra Girolamo’s life, after the death of 
Lorenzo. 
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¢4o do. It is indeed impossible not to 
hazard a question as to what the real 
sentiments of this great prince and able 
statesman can have been. I am dis- 
posed to think that the Magnifico had 
genius enough to understand Savona- 
rola, and to feel an almost wistful de- 
sire for his friendship, and the approval, 
had that been possible—or at least the 
sympathy—of one so high-minded. 
There would seem, too, a lingering 
sense of humour in the remark he is 
reported to have made when he heard 
of the new Prior’s neglect of him—a 
half-amused complaint—‘‘ A stranger 
has come to live in my house,” he said, 
“and does not think it worth his while 
tocome and see me!” But it is evi- 
dent that Savonarola’s reticence stimu- 
lated the desire of the other to know 
this one man who never bowed before 
him. Lorenzo was more generous than 
Haman—no evil purpose was in his 
heart towards the stranger in the gate 
who took no notice of his greeting. He 
began to haunt San Marco with a 
curiosity and interest which melts the 
heart of the looker-on. He would go 
to hear mass in the church ; then stray 
into the garden to walk there, almost 
like a lover who haunts the precincts of 
his lady’s house in hope of a chance 
meeting. It had been the custom in the 
convent when such a noble visitor ap- 
peared that the elders of the community 
should hasten to accompany him, to en- 
tertain him with conversation, and make 
themselves agreeable to the gracious po- 
tentate. Accordingly when Lorenzo was 
seen in the garden walks, off rushed 
the friars again, those same prim? padri, 
deeply conscious of the Magnifico’s 
power. “ Padre Priore,” they cried, 
“Lorenzo is in the garden!” ‘ Has 
he asked for me?” said the Prior, 
calmly intent upon his studies. The 
troubled monks were obliged to say 
“no.” “Then let him take his walk in 
peace,” said PriorGirolamo. Burlamacchi 
tells us that Lorenzo was “ stupefied” by 
this continual resistance. But still he 
was not wroth. He sent presents to 
the convent ; he dropped gold pieces in 
the box—evidently a very unusual libe- 
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rality—when he came to'San Marco; but 
Savonarola resisted still. When the 
box was opened and the golden scudos 
seen, the Prior carefully laid them 
aside, and sent them to the Buonuomini 
di San Martino to be distributed to the 
poor, to the intense disappointment of 
certain good Frati, who had already in 
their minds destined this unlooked-for 
wealth to the repairs and larger needs 
of the convent. “ The silver and cop- 
per are enough for us,” said Savona- 
rola; “we do not want so much 
money.” Lorenzo's disappointment and 
mortification at this most marked re- 
jection of his overtures were naturally 
great. He had taken so much trouble, 
and shown so great an eagerness to con- 
ciliate Savonarola, that one feels dis- 
posed to think that the Prior was 
somewhat churlish, and to be sorry for 
the magnate thus constantly repulsed in 
his efforts. 

The next step which Lorenzo took 
seems singularly simple, if he had any 
real hope of still winning over the 
Preacher, and was directed rather to the 
task of influencing his public work 
than of gaining his private friendship. 
He sent five noble citizens of Florence, 
all men of note and weight, directing 
them to make pretence of having gone 
of their own accord, out of regard to 
the peace of the city and the good of 
the convent, to beg Savonarola to mo- 
derate the tone of his sermons, and to 
cease his denunciation of the general 
corruption. These men were Domenico 
Bonsio (afterwards the envoy of the 
Signoria to the Pope), Guid’ Antonio 
Vespucci, Paolo Soderini, Francesco 
Valori (a citizen of the greatest in- 
fluence in Florence), and Bernardo Ru- 
cellai, the cousin of Lorenzo. How 
these magnificent medizval figures, in 
their scarlet mantles, must have crowded 
the little cell, with its one chair and 
commodious desk, in which the Prior 
lived! or perhaps he received so im- 
portant a party in the Chapter-house, 
underneath Angelico’s great fresco. 
When they had stated their errand, 
which they did with much confusion 
and embarrassment, abashed im spirit 
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by the nature of the commission, the 
Dominican looked at them with his 
penetrating eyes, and read their secret. 
“You tell me that you have come to 
me of your own accord for the good of 
the city, and for the love you bear this 
convent,” he said, “but I tell you it is 
not so. Lorenzo de Medici has sent 
you here ; therefore, tell him from me, 
that though he is a Florentine, and the 
greatest in the city, and I am a stranger, 
yet it is he who must leave Florence, 
and I who must remain. He shall go 
away, but I shall stay.” The shamed 
and discomfited ambassadors, themselves 
deeply impressed by Savonarola, went 
hastily away with this message, which 
they received as a prophecy; and the 
uncompromising Prior told the whole 
story soon after from the pulpit, in the 
presence of some of the envoys. After 
this the disappointed Magnifico, repulsed 
in all his attempts, turned to a much 
less worthy expedient, quite beneath 
the idea of him which his former actions 
induce us to form. As he could not 
conciliate, he endeavoured to crush this 
rebellious friar. A certain Fra Mari- 
ano, whose eloquent style ahd well- 
turned sentences had been the delight 
of all polite church-goers before Savo- 
narola rose upon the firmament, had 
retired to a convent built for him by 
Lorenzo outside the Porta San Gallo. 
From this seclusion the Magnifico drew 
him, in the hope of recalling the alle- 
giance of the Florentines to the courtly 
orator, whose trained eloquence and 
elocution were far beyond anything the 
Dominican could boast. Fra Mariano 
came from his convent, and preached in 
the Church of San Gallo, after vespers, 
on Ascension Day, 1491; but as he came 
with no good meaning, out of hostility 
to Savonarola and desire to please his 
patron, his appearance was an entire 
and painful failure. His text was the 
verse, “ Of the times and seasons know- 
eth no man ;” and his effort was to prove 
the futility of the Prior’s preaching: 
but he lost his head and his temper in 
the hot polemical discourse to which his 
zeal moved him, and did himself and 
his cause much mere harm than he did 
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to Savonarola, This was the last epi: 
sode but one in the curious conflict 
which went on, without any persona} 
meeting, between the Prior and the 
Magnifico. One memorable scene. how- 
ever, was yet to come. 

When Savonarola sent that prophetie 
message to Lorenzo, “ He shall go away, 
but I shall stay,” there was no doubt a 
mysterious prophetical menace involved ; 
and this was extended in private con- 
versation with a Franciscan friar who 
had heard Lorenzo’s courtiers express 
their determination to drive the Prior 
of San Marco from the city. Bur 
lamacchi informs us that to this Fran- 
ciscan, Savonarola foretold exactly the 
death of Lorenzo within the year, and 
also of the Pope, Innocent VIII., both 
of which took place within the time 
indicated. Lorenzo fell ill in the early 
spring of the year 1492, and then oc- 
curred a scene which has been often 
told and retold, but which is one of the 
most striking’and remarkable of that, or 
any time. Lorenzo was still in the full 
vigour of his life and of his great 
powers, Florence at his feet, flatterers 
round him on every side, and everything 
going well with him when his summons 
came. Di doman non ci é contezza, 
So he had said and sung; let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die ; words 
often lightly said and gaily, though 
they embody the very soul and essence 
of despair. When that to-morrow 
comes, however, few of the believers in 
this so-called gay philosophy find much 
comfort in the eating and drinking, the 
revelry and enjoyment, of the past ; and 
when it was Lorenzo’s turn, suddenly 
out of his sunshine to enter this gloom, 
conscience awoke within him. He 
thought upon certain things he had 
done which no charitable interpretation 
could explain away or cheerful sophistry 
account for, and an agony of desire to 
get himself pardoned arose in his mind. 
He was too able and clearsighted not to 
see through his own priestly parasites, 
the Fra Marianos, who flattered and 
humoured him as much as his secular 
friends did. Only one man could the 
dying Magnifico think of, whose abso-~ 
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lution would be sufficiently real and 
true to carry comfort with.it, and that 
one man was the Friar who had repulsed 
him, the Mordecai in his gates, the 
Dominican stranger, who no doubt had 
appeared an arrogant and intolerant 
priest, notwithstanding his genius, to 
the genial prince who, for the sake of 
his genius, had condescended to seek 
him. That this should have been the 
case is a singular and touching testi- 
mony to the character of Lorenzo. He 
sent to San Marco for the Prior when 
he felt his state desperate. “Iam not 
the person he wants; we should not 
agree; and it is not expedient that I 
should go to him,” said Savonarola. 
Lorenzo sent back his messenger at 
once, declaring his readiness to agree 
with the Prior in everything, and to do 
whatever his reverence bade; upon 
this promise Savonarola went. It 
was in the villa of Careggi, amid the 
olive gardens, that Lorenzo lay, dying, 
among all the beautiful things he loved. 
As the prior took his way through the 
Porta San Gallo up the hill, with the 
companion whose duty it was to follow 
him, he told this monk, “ Gregorio 
vecchio,” that Lorenzo was about to 
die. Probably there was little prodigy 
in this, but everything the prophet 
sid was naturally looked upon by his 
half-adoring followers as prophecy. 
When the two monks reached the 
beautiful house from which so often the 
magnificent Lorenzo had looked out upon 
his glorious Florence, and where all his 
luxury, learned and gay, had culminated, 
the Prior was led to the chamber in 
which the owner of all these riches lay, 
hopeless and helpless in what ought to 
have been the prime of his days, with 
visions of sacked cities and robbed 
orphans distracting his dying mind, 
and no aid to be got from either beauty 
or learning. “Father,” said Lorenzo, 
“there are three things which drag me 
back, and throw me into despair—and [ 
know not if God will ever pardon me 
for them.” These were the sack of Vol- 
terra, the robbery of the Monte delle 
Fanciulle, and the massacre of the 
Pazzi, To this Savonarola answered 
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by reminding his penitent of the mercy 
of God ; but it is best to quote in full 
the detailed and simple narrative of 
Burlamacchi. 

“ Lorenzo,” he said, “ be not so de- 
spairing, for God is merciful, and will be 
merciful to you, if you will do the three 
things I will tell you.” Then said 
Lorenzo, “‘ What are these three things?” 
The Padre answered, “The first is that 
you should have a great and living 
faith, that God can and will pardor 
you.” To which Lorenzo answered, 
“This is a great thing, and I do believe 
it.” The Padre added, “It is also ne- 
cessary that everything wrongfully ac- 
quired should be given back by you, in 
so far as you can do this, and stili leave 
to your children as much as will maintain 
them as private citizens.” These words 
drove Lorenzo nearly out of himself ; 
but afterwards he said, “‘ This also will 
Ido.” The Padre then went on to the 
third thing, and said, “ Lastly, it is 
necessary that freedom, and her popular 
government according to republican 
usage, should be restored to Florence.” 
At this speech Lorenzo turned his 
back upon him, nor even said another 
word. Upon which the Padre left 
him and went away without other con- 
fession.” 

We do not know where to find a more 
remarkable scene. Never before, so far 
as we can ascertain, had these two not- 
able beings looked at each other face to 
face, or interchanged words. They met 
at the supreme moment of the life of 
one, to confer there upon the edge of 
eternity, and part—but not in a petty 
quarrel; each great in his way, the 
prince turning his face to the wall in the 
bitterness of his soul, the friar drawing 
his cowl over his head, solemn, unbless- 
ing but not unpitiful—they separated 
after their one interview. “Talking of 
Lorenzo afterwards, the Padre would say 
that he had never known a man so well 
endowed by God with all natural graces, 
and that he grieved greatly not to have 
been sooner called to him, because he 
trusted in the grace of God that Lorenzo 
might then have found salvation.” 
Curious revenge of one great soul upon 
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another: the prince had sought the un- 
willing Preacher in vain, when all was 
well with Lorenzo; but the Preacher 
“grieved greatly” not to have been 
sooner called, when at Jast they met, 
and Savonarola recognized in the great 
Medici, a man worth struggling for, a 
fellow and peer of his own. 

Thus Lorenzo died at forty-four, in 
the height of his days, with those dis- 
tracting visions in his dying eyes-—‘ Che 
quasi mi pondano in disperazione”— 
the sacked city, the murdered inno- 
cents of Pazzi blood, the poor maidens 
robbed in their orphanage : 


“In the lost battle, borne down by the flying, 
Where mingles war's rattle with groans of 
the dying!” 


He had been victorious and splendid 
all his days, but the battle was lost at 
last, and the prophet by the side of his 
princely bed intimated to Lorenzo, in 
that last demand to which he would 
make no answer, the subversion of all 
his work, the downfall of his family, the 
escape of Florence from the skilful 
hands which had held her so long. The 
spectator looking on at this strange and 
lofty conflict of the two most notable 
figures of their time, feels almost as 
much sympathy for Lorenzo, proud and 
sad, refusing to consent to that ruin 
which was inevitable, as with the 
patriotic monk, lover of freedom as of 
truth, who could no more absolve a 
despot at his end than he could play a 
courtier’s part during his life. As that 
cowled figure traversed the sunny 
marbles of the loggia, in the glow of 
the April morning, leaving death and 
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bitterness behind, what thoughts must 
have been in both hearts! The one, 
sovereign still in Florence, reigning for 
himself and his own will and pleasure, 
proudly and sadly turned his face to 
the wali, holding fast his sceptre though 
his moments were numbered. The 
other, not less sadly, a sovereign too, 
to whom that sceptre was to fall, and 
who should reign for God and good- 
ness, went forth into the spring sun- 
shine, life blossoming all about him, and 
the City of Flowers lying before him, 
white campanile and red dome glis- 
tening in the early light. Life with the 
one, death with the other; but Nature 
calm and fair, and this long-lived ever. 
lasting earth, to which men great and 
small are things of a moment, incircling 
both. Careggi still stands smiling on 
the wealthy slope, looking from its 
many windows and its painted loggia 
upon Florence, proving that its great 
master was wrong when he sang “ Di 
doman non ci é contezza ;” for this far 
distant to-morrow has more knowledge 
of that deathbed scene of his than of 
all the festas and all the singing that 
has happened there since his time. 

Lorenzo de Medici died, leaving, as 
such men do, the deluge after him, 
and a foolish and feeble heir to con- 
tend with Florence roused and tur 
bulent, and all the troubles and stormy 
chances of Italian politics; while the 
Prior of San Marco returned to his cell 
and his pulpit—from which for a few 
years thereafter he was to rule over his 
city and the spirits of men—a reign 
more wonderful than any that Florence 
ever saw ! 
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WE are so accustomed to bury our dead 
that it is only by an effort that we can 
conceive of ourselves as disposing of 
them otherwise. Yet the practice of 
mankind has differed widely in this 

t. And in every nation the 
traditional mode acquires a sanctity, 
from association with the most solemn 
and tender moments of life, which in- 
duces us to look with horror on any al- 
ternative method. When Darius found 
an Indian tribe who ate the bodies of 
their dead, they were not less shocked 
at the idea of burning corpses than the 
Greeks in his train were at the hor- 
rible cannibalism of the Indians. Even 


when the breath has left the mortal 
frame, the cold remains of those we 
haye loved are not less dear than when 
they were animated with life; but 


custom alone creates the direction in 
which that love manifests itself, and 
each direction is alike but an unavail- 
ing protest against the inexorable law 
which dissolves the ashes of the 
departed into fleeting gases and crumb- 
ling dust. 

The Egyptians embalmed their dead. 
The Hebrews buried them out of their 
sight. The Greeks sometimes buried 
and sometimes burnt, the latter mode 
gaining the ascendency as civilization 
advanced. The Persians, if we may 
trust the hints of earlier and the asser- 
tions of later writers, seem to have 
gathered their dead together on the top 
of a low building, and there left them 
to the birds and winds of heaven. 
Burying, burning, embalming, these are 
the three great alternatives adopted 
by humanity for the disposal of its 
dead. But there is scarcely any modi- 
fication of these methods which has 
not found its adherents; and there 
18 scarcely any conceivable substitute 
for them which has not been practised 
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somewhere. The posture of burial has 
been varied, in many places it being 
thought decorous to bury in a sitting 
attitude. Some Red Indian tribes 
expose their dead on the branches of 
trees ; the Ethiopians inclosed them in 
pillars of crystal Maritime nations 
have sometimes honoured their chiefs by 
laying them in state in a ship or canoe, 
and burning or setting it adrift. Sacred 
rivers are the chosen burial-ground of 
some: others commit their dead to the 
sea alone. Some leave the corpse till it 
decays, and then bury the bones : others 
remove the flesh from the bones im- 
mediately after death, and then dress 
and adorn the skeleton. Burial alive 
is by some thought a mark of affection : 
exposure to wild beasts is the chosen 
custom of by no means barbarous 
races. The Indian tribe above re- 
ferred to finds many parallels. Nor 
was it always thought necessary to 
wait till death supervened. There is 
grim humour in the picture given by 
Herodotus of a tribe where, when 
any one fell sick, “his chief friends 
tell him that the illness will spoil 
his flesh; and he protests that he is 
not unwell; but they, not agreeing 
with him, kill and eat him.” (Thalia, 
99.) Horrors like these, however, 
can scarcely be classed among modes 
of sepulture; nor, perhaps, is it ne- 
cessary to mention the tribes that 
drink their dead, having first reduced 
them to powder. Suffice it to say 
that there is no mode of disposing of 
dead bodies so singular, or so revolt- 
ing, that it has not been adopted in 
good faith by some among the inter- 
minable varieties of savage races. 
Among civilized nations, however, 
burial (under which we may include 
embalming) has divided with cremation 
the allegiance of custom. It would be 
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improper to regard the first as the 
characteristic of Semitic, the second of 
Aryan races. For, though Lucian 
speaks of burial as the mark of bar- 
barians, burning of Greeks, it is 
beyond question that burial remained 
to the last an alternative in Greece 
and Rome. It would rather appear 
that burial is the first rude suggestion 
of decency, prompting the mourner to 
lay the dead body reverently away, 
rather than leave it to moulder un- 
heeded; and that as burial is re- 
cognized to be incomplete, embalming 
and cremation are the two alternatives 
suggested. The Egyptians regarded fire 
as a wild beast ; and, as Herodotus tells 
us, they preferred embalming to allow- 
ing the bodies to be torn by beasts or 
cousumed by worms. The Greeks 
preferred the alternative of speedy 
destruction. Cremation was with them, 
though not the universal, the solemn 
and honourable form of sepulture. A 
corpse cast up by the sea might be 
buried by a benevolent passer-by (three 
handfuls of dust were held equivalent 
to burial, and laid the weary ghost) ; 
in time of danger, or for want of 
means, a body might be committed to 
the earth. But mourning friends who 
wished to do the last sad honours to 
the deceased followed him to his 
funeral pyre, and cherished the ashes 
which survived the flame in vases of 
costly make. It may be interesting, 
therefore, to set before our eyes what 
precisely passed on such an occasion. 
Wher our elder brethren, Greeks or 
Romans, lost a friend, with what sad 
ceremonies did they take their leave 
of him! For clearness’ sake, let us con- 
fine ourselves to the better known 
nation. Let the scene be Rome, in the 
early days of the empire. 

— It is a week since Caius Cornelius 
Scipio died. He lies in state in the hall 
of his house on the Palatine, one of the 
last family mansions left on the hill, 
which the emperor wants to make en- 
tirely his own. He lies in the great 
hall, where the statues of his ancestors 
look down on him who has at last become 
one of them— gone over to the majority. 
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His son Lucius knelt at his bedside 
when he breathed his last ; kissed him 
a moment before death, to catch the last 
faint breath. From the finger he drew 
his ring, which has now been replaced 
in view of the approaching funeral. The 
relatives who stood in the room raised a 
loud cry of grief, in the vain hope of 
recalling the sleeper if he were but in 
a trance ; a cry which has become his- 
torical as a sign that all is over—con- 
clamatum est. Still he slept unmoved, 
and while notice was sent to the under- 
takers, the household attendants washed 
the body with warm water, and then 
handed it over to the professional 
ministers. These bathed it with sweet- 
smelling unguents, removing all that 
savoured of sickness or death, and 
attired the corpse in garments suitable 
to his high position, the toga practexta 
covering in death him who had worn it 
in life. A small coin was placed in the 
mouth, in accordance with immemorial 
custom, to pay for his ferrying over the 
dark river. The crown which had 
been given him, like our Victoria Cross, 
for bravery on the field of battle, 
adorned the pale brows. And so, calm 
and stately, he was laid in the great an- 
cestral hall; flowers and green leaves 
were strewn around, and a branch of 
cypress planted beside the entrance 
door, a signal of invitation to his friends, 
and of warning to those whom religious 
considerations forbade to enter the house 
where a dead body lay. For seven 
days his sorrowing clients, those whom 
he had shielded in his day of power, 
and friends who had Joved him well, 
have flocked in to pay the last tribute of 
respect, and gaze once more on the well- 
known face; and now, in the bright 
morning sunshine, they are going to 
carry him beyond the precincts of the 
city, to reduce the lifeless body to ashes, 
and deposit the remains in the sepulchre 
where stand the urns of the heroes of 
his race. 

The herald has gone forth, to invite 
who will to attend. For this is no or- 
dinary man who is dead. Rome knew 
him well: and his family, we may be 
sure, will give him a funeral befitting 
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his rank. Not at night will his burial 
be, like that of some poor plebeian 
who has gone the long journey; every 
solemnity that the servants of Libitina 
know will be lavished on his obsequies. 
From early morn the folk have been 
streaming to the door, clad in suits of 
customary black ; the undertakers have 
been bustling about, and are now mar- 
shalling the splendid procession. Police 
officers are in attendance, to assist in 
maintaining order. The nearest re- 
latives have gathered around the 
deceased. They lay him on his bier, 
no extravagant couch of ivory, as some 
who should have known better have 
lately begun to affect, but carved of dark 
wood, and stately with dark rich hang- 
ings, as befits a Roman citizen. And 
now at a given word these relatives 
lift the bier on to their shoulders, and 
the long procession files down the hill, 
and out to the place where the pyre is 
built, not far from the family burying- 
place. 

The van is led by trumpeters, blowing 
a loud note of lamentation, and opening 
the way through the crowded streets 
near the Forum, to which their steps 
are first directed. Next come singing 
women, chanting in mournful strain the 
praises of the deceased. Yet a third 
band of hired attendants succeed, actors 
reciting appropriate sentiments from 
familiar poets, their chief also exhibiting 
in dumb show the actions which made 
the dead man famous. But who are 
these who follow now? Have the dead 
arisen to do him honour? There, large 
as life, walks the long line of noble an- 
cestors whose blood flowed in the dead 
man’s veins. Waxen masks, modelled 
on the busts which stand in the great 
hall, cover the faces of those selected to 
personate the heroes; each wears the 
robe he would have worn this day ifthe 
grave had given him up. It seems in 
truth as if all the mighty ones of his 
race, generals and statesmen, heroic 
names of Rome, have arisen to lead their 
descendant with welcome to his resting- 
place among them. Old stories of wars 
in Apulia and Samnium, with Gaul and 
Carthaginian, crowd on the beholder’s 
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mind. ‘There goes he who was proudly 
styled “ African,” the conqueror of 
Hannibal, “great Scipio’s self, that 
thunderbolt of war.” There, he who 
acquired a corresponding title from his 
victories in Asia against Antiochus. 
There, he who blent the elegance of 
Greek learning with ‘the manly valour 
of Rome, the stern patriot who approved 
the slaying of his own usurping kinsmen, 
to whom a master-pen has lately given 
fresh immortality as the friend of Lzlius. 
And many more, famous of old, and 
living still in the memories of men, 
mingle in this strange procession where 
the immortal dead do honour to their 
latest son. 

Hitherto the procession has been 
wholly professional, not to say theatrical, 
in character. But these who come next 
recall the yazer to everyday life. For 
these are they who late were slaves, 
whom the liberality of the deceased has 
made free. Vulgar minds may ostenta- 
tiously manumit by will large numbers 
of slaves, swelling their funeral pomp 
at their heir’s expense; but where no 
such sordid motive has directed the en- 
franchisement, who so fit to be there as 
they? Who have better right to walk, 
as they now walk, immediately before 
the bier? 

In front of the bier they bear tables, 
inscribed with the deeds of the deceased, 
the laws he carried, the battles he 
fought. Captive banners and trophies 
of war are displayed ; there is a map of 
some unknown land heconquered. All 
Rome may see to-day, if there be one 
here who needs the telling, how great a 
man is now being borne through the city 
he loved so well. Behind the bier come 
kinsmen and friends, women as well as 
men. ‘The latter are dressed in black, 
as are all the professional assistants : 
the women wear white, a custom which, 
being somewhat novel in Rome, elicits 
a good deal of criticism. Bareheaded 
walk the women, with dishevelled hair 
and hands that beat their breasts ; the 
male relatives, with an equal inversion 
of ordinary habits, have their heads 
closely veiled. Innumerable the crowd 
that follows. All Rome’s best are there, 
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The Senate have turned out to a man. 
Many who barely knew the deceased 
follow among his friends. Many join 
the procession out of mere curiosity, but 
most from a desire to pay this tribute of 
respect to one whom they have so long 
honoured from afar, 

And now they have reached the 
Forum. In the midst of this great space, 
the Westminster of Rome, the proces- 
sion halts. The ancestors of the de- 
ceased seat themselves, in solemn semi- 
circle, on the ivory chairs of the 
magistrates. In their midst his nephew, 
Publius, well known for his oratorical 
powers, ascends the rostra, and pro- 
nounces a long and laboured panegyric 
over him who lies deaf and unheeding 
before him. He tells how his youth 
was devoted to study and martial 
exercise, not wasted on luxury and 
riotous living; how his manhood was 
spent in fighting Rome’s battles abroad, 
and upholding order at home—an easy 
task now the might of the emperor has 
crushed all factious sedition. He speaks 


of his piety toward the gods, his love 


for his wife and children, his zeal on 
behalf of his clients, his kindness to all 
with whom he was brought into contact. 
In everything, he says, he lived worthy 
of his high lineage, worthy of those 
ancestors whose effigies are present 
beside him. And so the speaker is led 
to trace back the grand line of ancestors, 
and in kindling words remind his 
hearers of all the Scipios had done for 
Rome. What an Athenian audience 
felt when their orators recalled the 
names of those who fought at Marathon, 
that surely must a Roman audience have 
felt when they were reminded of the 
glories of the Scipios. 

The bier is taken up, the procession 
is marshalled again. Through the 
bustling streets, out through the city 
gates, the famous Porta Capena, out on 
to the Appian Way, streams the long 
line of mourners. At the gate many 
generally leave the procession, but 
to-day they have but a short way 
further to go, for the tomb of the 
Scipios is not far beyond the gate, on 
the side of the Appian Way. The crowd 
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therefore, pours out almost without dimi- 
nution, till they reach a cleared spot not 
far from the tomb, whereon a great pile 
has been erected. Huge logs of wood 
form the body of the structure, inter- 
spersed with various inflammable sub- 
stances ; it stands four-square, like some 
gigantic altar to the unseen powers. A 
row of cypress trees, transplanted for the 
occasion, throws a gloomy shadow across 
it. The bier is placed on the top with 
all its splendid belongings. Ointments 
of the costliest description, spikenard 
and frankincense, and all the strongest 
and sweetest smelling unguents, are 
plentifully poured on the pile; 
Palestine and Syria, Arabia, Cilicia, 
have been laid under contribution. All 
is now ready, and as Lucius Scipio steps 
forward, the women raise a piercing 
wail, You may see the tears in the 
young man’s eyes, for his head is turned 
to us and away from the pile, as with 
trembling hand he applies a lighted 
torch. The flame mounts skyward with 
immense rapidity : huge swirls of smoke, 
pungent yet fragrant, sweep to leeward. 
As the fire reaches the body, the wailing 
of the women is redoubled. The men 
stand by in silence. No funeral games 
are exhibited to-day during the burning ; 
nor do his relatives follow the somewhat 
barbarous custom of throwing in armour, 
clothes, and valuables to be consumed 
in the flames. The great crowd stands 
well-nigh motionless in genuine grief. 
It does not take very long to reduce 
the whole to ashes. The pitch and 
resin, the rich unguents, all make the 
fire fierce and brief. A heap of moul- 
dering embers is soon all that is left. 
The crowd melts away, while the 
relatives perform the remaining rites. 
The embers are quenched with wine, 
and a solemn invocation addressed to 
the soul of the departed. Those 
officiating then wash their hands with 
pure water, and proceed to gather the 
white calcined bones, easily distinguish- 
able from the dark wood-ashes which 
cover them. These precious relics are 
solemnly sprinkled, first with wine, then 
with milk, dried with a linen cloth, and 
deposited in an alabaster urn. Per- 
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fumes are mingled with theashes. The 
urn is then carried to the tomb, and 
deposited in the niche prepared for it. 
All round the walls you see similar urns, 
each in its own niche, each inscribed 
with a simple memento, like the in- 
scriptions on our tombstones. All being 
now over, the family take their de- 
parture, with pious ejaculations and 
prayers for calm repose—‘ Sweet be the 
place of thy rest!” Outside the tomb, 
the priest sprinkles each of them thrice 
with pure water, to remove the pollution 
of the dead body, which was recognized 
by all nations of antiquity ; and then 
dismisses them with the well-known 
formula, Jlicet, ye may depart. 

The family and relatives of the de- 
ceased make their way quietly home 
along the Appian Way, which is lined 
for a considerable distance with tombs 
like a suburban road with villas, and 
through the crowded streets, which 
have now resumed their usual aspect. 
On reaching the house they will be 
purified afresh by water and fire, being 
sprinkled with the one and made to step 
over the other. Fornine days they will 
then remain apart, mourning for the 
dead. On the expiry of that time a 
sacrifice will be offered to the gods 
below, and a great funeral feast will be 
given, at which all the guests will be 
dressed in white. Games, it may be, 
and shows of gladiators, will then be 
exhibited ; food will be distributed to 
the populace. After that the family 
will return to their ordinary avocations : 
the men will not resume their mourning 
garb ; the women will wear theirs for 
some time longer, the widow perhaps 
retaining hers for a year. But not for 
long will the dead man be forgotten ; 
at intervals they will go to the tomb on 
the Appian Way, bearing flowers and 
perfumes to lay beside the ashes of the 
dear one gone. Lamps will be lighted 
there, to relieve the sepulchral gloom. 
And on stated occasions commemorative 
feasts will be held, where the family 
and friends will assemble, dressed in 
white, to do honour to the memory of 
the departed. 

Such was a funeral in the old days 
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of Rome. Of course only those of 
great men could be celebrated with all 
this pomp and splendour. The under- 
takers distinguished several kinds of 
funerals, and called each by an appro- 
priate name. The obsequies of the 
poor were generally performed at night ; 
and it seems probable that many bodies 
might be burned togetheron onecommon 
pyre. In the case of young persons, many 
of the ceremonies were dispensed with, 
and infants were not burnt at all, but 
simply interred. Stringent but un- 
availing laws were made to repress the 
extravagance of funerals. The Twelve 
Tables allowed only ten musicians and 
three hired mourners, and forbade 
throwing perfume in the flames, or using 
gold in any way, it being even thought 
necessary to explain by a special statute 
that this prohibition did not apply to 
corpses whose teeth were stopped with 
gold! But so long as cremation was 
the popular form of burial, these sump- 
tuary laws were in vain. With the in- 
troduction of Christianity the practice 
of cremation died out, and by the 
fourth century seems to have become 
quite extinct. 


This may have been 
partly owing to the Jewish origin of 
Christianity, but is probably in greater 
measure due to the widespread belief in 


an immediate Second Advent. Many 
if not all of the early Christians believed 
that the bodies which they committed 
to the earth would be raised and puri- 
fied from the stains of mortality in the 
day of the Resurrection. It need 
hardly be said that this is in direct 
opposition to the teaching of First Cor- 
inthians chap. xv., where we are 
emphatically told that we do not know 
with what bodies the dead shall be 
raised. The experience of ages has 
taught men the true meaning of that 
sublime passage. Swift and sure is the 
decay of our mortal vestment, whether 
we commit it to the devouring flame or 
to the corrupting earth. A hundred 
years hence it will not matter which 
we chose. The atoms which have com- 
posed our body will have dissolved in a 
thousand directions, will have taken 
new forms, will have become part, it 
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may be, of other organisms. That 
which we now call our body is made 
up of what in bygone ages may have 
been part of the body of our fore- 
father. Nature is economic of her 
materials, and uses them many times. 
But the spiritual body which we look 
to receive is different from the natural 
body. In the Resurrection they neither 
marry nor are given in marriage. The 
distinctions of mortality are lost: we 
have borne the image of the earthy, 
but then we shall bear the image of the 
heavenly. Itdoth not yet appear what 
but at least we shall not 


we shall be; 
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be shut any more in this prison of the 
senses, hampered and fettered by bodily 
conditions. Secure in this belief, we 
contemplate without fear the inevitable 
dissolution of our decaying flesh; we 
watch its atoms lost in the ocean of 
matter, as our breath is lost in the ocean 
of air ; for the physical laws by which 
this kaleidoscopic whirl of atoms and 
organisms is governed are but expres- 
sions of the will of Him who has pro- 
mised an immortality of joy, nor hath 
it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive what He hath prepared for them 
that love Him. 
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Ir is not altogether a poetic fancy that 
“coming events cast their shadows 
before.” Without the gift of prophecy, 
to which statesmen make no pretension, 
there is something akin to it in the pre- 
science essential to a successful policy. 
The foreshadowing of a future order of 
events may neither be very definite in 
outline, nor unchangeable in character 
and proportions. It may vary in shade 
and perspective, objects now advancing 
and again receding into the far distance. 
But the indications thus afforded often 
suffice to guide the sagacious ruler to a 
true forecast of what will be the end, if 
not the exact order and course of events. 
Such prevision is of the essence of true 
statesmanship, and in all ages the great 
men who have influenced the destinies of 
nations have shown among their quali- 
fications to govern, a sagacity rarely 


misled by false calculations or erring 


conclusions. We know that it is not 
in man to control events, except within 
a very limited range, and never abso- 
lutely. But imperfect power in this 
direction, and the uncertainty attaching 
to all human work, does not prevent the 
formation of great designs for ends re- 
mote in their far-reaching scope. And 
these designs, whether founded in 
prescient wisdom or otherwise, often 
influence very materially the course of 
events and the fortunes of nations, 
sometimes in the direction desired, but 
not unfrequently also in an opposite 
course. In the latter case it is remark- 
able how often the adverse issue is ap- 
parently brought about by the means 
specially devised to further the original 
design. In this lies a chief danger of a 
traditional policy of which history sup- 
plies many examples. Iyeyas, one of 
the most powerful of the Japanese Shé- 
guns, and the founder of a dynasty nearly 
300 years ago, left a political testament 
or “legacy” for the guidance of his 


descendants. This dynasty flourished 
until the recent revolution in 1868 led 
to the downfall of the Shégunate. This 
event was the first result of a political 
combination among the Daimios, in- 
spired mainly by their desire to up- 
hold that traditional policy of isolation 
and exclusion of the foreigner, which 
was the ‘legacy’ of their hero, 
Iyeyas. It had for its end the per- 
manence and security of his dynasty, 
and the eternal exclusion of the 
foreigner, as a principle of national 
policy. The result has been to restore 
the suzerain power of the Mikado, con- 
signed by the Shéguns to a forced seclu- 
sion,—and to give foreigners freer access 
and a wider influence in the country. 
Russia also has a traditional policy 
inherited from Peter the Great, in 
which all Asia is ¢oncerned, and thus 
far it has been pursued with equal 
perseverance and success, while its in- 
fluence is constantly felt over the 
whole of Asia and Europe. Though 
I believe, as I have elsewhere said, 
that the part which Russia has 
hitherto played in history, as well as 
the future which may hereafter be 
reserved for that empire, is more a 
matter of physical geography than of 
polity ; a traditional policy may still be 
a motive power. The necessities of her 
situation—fast bound and frozenbetween 
two seas, with ice-locked harbours for 
nine months in the year—<drove her 
people by a natural instinct southwards, 
to the open waters of the Bosporus, 
the Persian Gulf, and the ports of the 
Pacific in the far East, as well as 
towards the rich valleys and more 
genial climes of Central Asia. But 
the desire for dominion and the lust of 
conquest must be taken into account 
also, because many elements combine 
to form such a traditional policy as the 
world attributes to Russia. France, 
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too, has a traditional policy, which has 
been pursued with varying success, but 
greatly to her cost of late. It has two 
main objects, often proclaimed by her 
rulers and statesmen. The first is 
power, to be purchased by the weak- 
ness and divisions of all adjoining 
states, as cynically avowed by Thiers 
and other leaders; and the second, the 
protectorate of the Roman Catholic 
religion all over the world. 

It is this last pretension which 
brings France into the field of Asiatic 
politics. It is this which has brought 
her arms into the Indo-Chinese penin- 
sula, and led to the conquest of a 
large territory in Tonquin. ‘This, and 
no material interest in China, took an 
army of France to the gates of Pekin 
in 1858 and 1860, in alliance with 
Great Britain. And, finally, it is this 
protectorate of the Roman Catholic 
Missions which at the present day con- 
stitutes one of the greatest difficulties 
in carrying out any European policy 
which shal] rest on another and better 
basis than the inability of the Chinese 
to offer successful resistance—an un- 
satisfactory if not a precarious foot- 
ing on which to place any national 
interests. China, too, has her tradi- 
tions, and a policy founded upon them, 
of a far more determined and unvarying 
character than any of those enumerated. 
Indeed, of the vast continent of Asia, 
with its great diversity of races, and a 
population exceeding in number the 
aggregate of all the rest of the world, 
it may be truly said there is a tra- 
ditional policy everywhere to be en- 
countered by European States. The 
condition of the whole in this respect 
is very analogous to that of Japan under 
the rule of the Shéguns. The Asiatic, 
to whatever territorial division belong- 
ing, has always, in respect to European 
nations, held aloof when not under 
compulsion. There are affinities as 
well as antipathies among communities 
and races, as certainly as among indi- 
vidual members of each. One, indeed, of 
the greatest advantages possessed by the 
Russians over all other European States 
—quite independent of the autocratic 


form of their government, and a military 
absolutism which renders such an em- 
pire especially adapted to the conquest 
and control of semi-barbarous nomades 
—is their Asiatic origin and type. Their 
ability and power to insure success in 
their self-imposed task is due to this, 
even more than to the power which mili- 
tary science, discipline and superiority 
of weapons must always give. Certainly 
in the first must be sought their special 
fitness and qualifications for the work 
so vigorously carried on in Central 
Asia, 

In respect to other European nations 
the difference is very apparent. The 
Russians, in their first approaches, are 
no better liked than their neighbours, 
and are as vigorously resisted by the 
Kirghis and other tribes which people 
the plateaus and valleys of Central Asia 
from the Caspian to the steppes of Mon- 
golia and the borders of China. But, 
the fighting over, they assimilate much 
more easily and naturally with their 
conquerors. The distinction between the 
Cossack and the Kirghis or Tartar and 
Mongol is not after all so great. They 
come many of them of the same stock, 


“have led the same life and adopted 


similar customs. Even with the Chinese, 
notwithstanding their settled habits and 
widely different culture and civilization, 
I have been surprised to see how much 
more readily the Russian merchants fra- 
ternized and made themselves at home 
than other Europeans. 

It is essential to bear these broadly- 
marked conditions in mind, for they 
underlie all that is shaping the future. 
This has been curiously exemplified in 
the recent history of the relations of 
the eastern half of Asia with European 
nationalities and powers. The whole of 
this great aggregation of territories has 
within the last three centuries fallen 
either under the sway or the influence 
of three great Powers—Russia, Great 
Britain and China. By conquest or in- 
heritance it has fallen to them in no very 
unequal proportions. They are the three 
great Asiatic Powers—beside them are 
none other, though there are many of 
lesser significance or weight, neither: 
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tributary nor under total subjugation. 
A glance at the map will shew that, all 
things taken into account, there is no 
great disparity. Russia exceeds in 
territory, her empire stretching from 
sea to sea across the whole of Asia and 
Europe in the north. But in population 
Russia cannot compare with China, or 
with India; for the sterile steppes of 
Siberia, and the mountain ranges of 
the greater part of these northern re- 
gions, no less barren and snow-covered, 
render them unfit for the habitation of 
man. China has also vast tracts of 
steppes and sandy deserts, with equally 
barren mountain chains stretching over 
Mongolia and far into Central Asia, in 
the still claimed provinces of Eastern 
Turkestan. But China proper, with 
its eighteen provinces and 1,500 miles 
of seaboard extending into southern 
latitudes, not only possesses some of 
the most fertile lands in the world, and 
every variety of climate, but an indus- 
trious population numbered by hundreds 
of millions, before which the 70,000,000 
of Russia shrink into very small pro- 
portions. The progress of the Chinese 
from the north-western corner of the 
wide dominions they now occupy seems 
almost incredible. They have spread 
with unceasing and resistless energy 
until they have not only filled China 
proper to overflowing, but made nearly 
all the states of the Indo-Chinese 
peninsula tributary, while the surplus 
population has sufficed to contribute a 
large contingent of colonists to the 
archipelago of the eastern seas. From 
the Philippines to the Australasian 
group in the south, the islands are 
peopled by her colonists, and the 
Chinese element and influence is every- 
where present. While thus absorb- 
ing, or over-running everything before 
them in this direction, they have been 
spreading slowly but not less surely 
north and west of the Great Wall. I 
say surely, for nothing is more remark- 
able or characteristic than the tenacity 
of purpose and indomitable persever- 
ance of this race. Where once they 
have taken up a position they rarely 
retire, They are thus gradually making 
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their way, and displacing the old Mon- 
gol population, as the French mission- 
aries, and some of our own, have noted. 
It is scarcely more than a century since 
they conquered Thibet and Nepaul by 
hard fighting; and pressing on to 
Eastern Turkestan, made Yarkand and 
Kuldja, in Central Asia, the advanced 
posts of their empire. The Chinese are 
manifestly both a colonizing and a con- 
quering race, constantly advancing and 
rarely receding ; superior in many re- 
spects to all in contact with them; 
successfully asserting that superiority 
over Mongol, Tartar, and Turcoman 
alike ; and in all'ages proving themselves 
formidable antagonists and dangerous 
neighbours. It is only of late years 
that they have been pitted against 
European forces and a civilization of 
higher power than their own. Is it to 
be wondered at, that it required a succes- 
sion of defeats and grievous losses of ter- 
ritory, as well as of prestige and absolute 
independence, before they could be con- 
vinced of the fact? Now they know 
it ; and when Pekin fell to the allied 
forces of England and France in 1860, 
the conviction for the first time, I 
believe, was fully borne in upon them, 
and the iron of their newly-forged 
fetters entered into their souls. They 
have since that hour had but one desire 
and one thought. They have followed 
the example of Prussia after Jena, and 
devoted all their intelligence and 
energy to create the means of offering 
effective resistance to the inroads and 
pretensions, and the many requirements 
of Western trade and Western powers, 
but more especially of Russia, Great 
Britain, and France, as those most ob- 
noxious to them in their several aims 
and tendencies. Russia for her terri- 
torial encroachments and appropriations ; 
Great Britain for her trade, and the 
restlessly aggressive spirit of her mer- 
chants ; France for her missionary and 
Ultramontane policy. As to Great 
Britain, in possession of India, with its 
population of 180,000,000 and territory, 
we hold no second rank or place in Asia. 
Although inferior in the number of sub- 
jects to China, and in area to both it 
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and Russia, other conditions place our 
Indian empire on stronger, if not 
higher, ground than either; and the 
Chinese are aware of the fact. Events, 
however, are preparing beyond our Hima- 
layan border, in Eastern Turkestan, 
at the present time which are calcu- 
lated ere long to test the relative posi- 
tion and strength of each of these three 
great Asiatic powers, and may well 
create a deeper interest throughout 
Europe and the West, as to the policy 
they may severally adopt. Nor will 
this interest be diminished by the know- 
ledge that in Turkestan and the country 
popularly known as that of the eight 
Mohammedan cities, of which Yarkand 
is.the chief, two great representative re- 
ligions of the East, the Buddhist and 
the Mohammedan, and the politics of 
the West are for the first time, it may 
almost be said, brought into the same 
field in a kind of triangular duel. 
Europe and Asia have met on this 
central ground, and although the ori- 
ginal quarrel is purely Asiatic—a con- 
test for territory and religious supremacy 
between the Chinese and their lapsed 
subjects of Turkestan—it will obviously 
be difficult for either Russia or Great 
Britain to be entirely neutral. They 
are certainly not disinterested spectators 
either of them. It may, in one sense, 
be matter of indifference to both 
Christian powers whether the Moham- 
medan or the Buddhist prevails, so far 
as the creeds are concerned, but it is not 
so on other grounds, Political and 
commercial interests are inseparably 
mixed up with this contest of creeds. 
The Chinese in the last century opened 
Turkestan freely to Khotan, and later, 
in 1860 and 1862, they gave certain 
commercial privileges to Russia also— 
rights of establishing factories or con- 
sulates at Chuguchak, Kuldja, and 
Kashgar among the rest. To the British, 
seeking to penetrate through the passes 
of the Himalayas to Central Asia for 
purposes of trade only, the Chinese, on 
the contrary, have always shown them- 
selves hostile and obstructive, and when 
they subjugated Nepaul, in retaliation 
for a raid into Thibet in 1792, they 
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took the first opportunity of closing al] 
the avenues into the latter count 

and to Central Asia in that direction, 
The Atalik Gazih has followed a very 
different course, and concluded a treaty 
with the Governor-General of India, 
giving free access on the most favour- 
able terms. No doubt he will see 
the necessity of doing the same, if he 
has not already offered something more, 
to Russia. Two such powerful patrons as 
Great Britain and Russia may not be 
gainsaid, with a Chinese army on the 
eastern frontiers. But equal terms of 
competition in the trade of Central 
Asia is not what Russia desires, 
Wherever her influence prevails pro- 
tective and prohibitory duties follow as 
a matter of course in favour of Russian 
produce. It might better suit Russia’s 
policy therefore to see Chinese rule 
recovered in Eastern Turkestan under 
the old arrangement, by which Russia’s 
industry was protected and British 
goods excluded. On the other hand, if 
Russia intervened to uphold the Mo- 
hammedan power in Yarkand, she might 
conciliate a large and not over-well- 
disposed Mussulman population in the 
newly-subjugated Khanates of Bokhara 
and Kokan. Such a policy might, it 
is true, breed dissension along the 
Russo-Chinese border, and the whole 
line of the Atlas range from Kiuldja 
to Kiachta and Urga—and would un- 
questionably be disliked at Peking. 
But Russia gives little heed to the 
wishes of those who rule there, and 
is tolerably independent of any action 
they are likely to take, however much 
they may feel aggrievel. What Great 
Britain may most fitly and wisely do 
in such circumstances is a very serious 
question, According to European in- 
ternational law, Yacoob Beg—though 
styled the “Ameer of Kashgar and 
Yarkand”—is still but a ruler de facto, 
and has none of the acknowledged 
rights of a sovereign either by here- 
ditary descent or legal succession. We 
may feel perfectly justified in entering 
into provisional arrangements with the 
actual ruler of a country on our border, 
without recognizing his right to claim 
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our armed support as an ally. Never- 
theless, looking to the exclusive and 
hostile tendency of Chinése policy, 
especially on these eastern limits of 
her empire, we may very well hesi- 
tate to acknowledge a right to posses- 
sion after so long a period of inaction 
and abeyance. If the Chinese Govern- 
ment continues to show a determination 
to close all access to her western and 
southern territories—across the Hima- 
layas through Nepaul or Sechim to 
Thibet, or by the route from the Assam 
Valley into the Mishmi country, which 
communicates with Batang, a depend- 
ency of the rich and fertile province 
of Szechuen—and is equally bent on 
barring our road to Yunnan, either from 
Bhamo to Talifoo, an old-established 
trade route, or by any other more easy 
road, why should Great Britain sub- 
mit to such restrictive and injurious 
policy? Existing treaties may not 
give such rights ; but international law 
and usage among civilized nations ac- 
knowledge no absolute right of exclu- 
sion. On the contrary, any act of this 
kind is justly regarded as an evidence 
of enmity, if not an overt act of hos- 
tility, and the nation deliberately 
adopting such a policy must bear the 
responsibility and accept all the conse- 
quences. Hostility begets hostility, 
and injurious action along the whole 
of the Chinese inland borders cannot 
be compensated by a forced admission 
of a right of trade on the coast. The 
manifest contradiction between the two 
only tends to prove a total misappre- 
hension on the part of China of the 
rights of nations in mutual intercourse. 

Turning our attention from this 
western extremity of the Chinese Em- 
pire and their territorial claims to rule, 
and exclude us from trade or intercourse, 
to China Proper, with its treaty ports, 
it is necessary to understand what is 
now passing there, and the tendency as 
well as the aim of the progress observable. 
China, no doubt, has many griefs against 
western powers, and England perhaps at 
the head of them. It was the British 
who first forced her gates, and dictated 
a treaty on terms of equality, dealing a 
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death-blow at the pretensions of the 
emperor to superiority and supremacy 
over the rest of the world. They were 
British ships chiefly which brought 
opium to her ports, the first cause 
of war, and encouraged a national vice ; 
although the traffic began under the 
Portuguese flag. In that first treaty 
with a foreign power are also to be found 
the clauses giving ex-territorial rights— 
an abiding evidence of the utter dis- 
comfiture of the Chinese. In that same 
treaty is a clause imposing upon them 
the duty of protecting missionaries, and 
of tolerating a creed which they are 
aware must be subversive in its influence. 
It required the calamities of a second 
and a third war, to impose upon them 
permanent legations at Peking, and with 
them a liability to interference and dic- 
tation both in their foreign policy and 
in the administration and government 
of the country. No doubt all these are 
so many grave sources of irritation and 
enmity, some of which may admit of 
mitigation, but hardly of removal. In 
all they see a danger or a menace, 
and a perpetual cause of humiliation 
and anger. Unfortunately some are in 
their nature irremovable, and others 
would require a concert of action and 
unanimity of feeling, as well as of m- 
terests, never yet attained among the 
treaty powers, and never likely, so far 
as past experience goes, to be secured in 
time to come. The ex-territorial privileges 
—the most grievous of all, I believe— 
are a source”of difficulty and bitterness 
equally in Japan and China. Nor is it 
possible to get over the difficulty by 
any sudden withdrawal of such clauscs 
in existing treaties. In our relations 
with Eastern states there must be some 
common principles of law and justice, 
as well as procedure, before Christian 
powers can consent to submit their 
subjects to the jurisdiction of native 
authorities, The first step in this 
direction has been taken in Egypt, 
and will shortly, it is hoped—notwith- 
standing some difficulties raised by 
France—be followed by the establish- 
ment of a modified code applicable to 
all foreigners, with such adoption of 
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mixed courts as may secure the equitable 
administration of justice, and adherence 
to the forms of procedure in use in 
Christian states. An attempt to take 
a step of this kind in China was made 
in 1869, when the revision of the British 
treaty was under discussion; and 
the consent of the Chinese Government 
was obtained to the preparation of 
a code, as a needful preliminary to any 
modification of the ex-territorial clauses ; 
but as the convention never took effect, 
the whole matter fell through. Nothing 
however can be more essential with 
regard to the future, than a successful 
effort to grapple with this difficulty. 
Until it shall have been satisfactorily 
settled, indeed, it is vain to hope for 
increased facilities of inland trade and 
residence, or many other advantages, 
which our merchants deem essential to 
the full development of their trade. No 
diplomacy can avail to obtain such con- 
cessions while that obstacle remains ; 
and if they could be wrung from 
either Japanese or Chinese Govern- 
ments by force majeure, as were the ori- 
ginal treaties--they would be rendered 
inoperative by covert means of resist- 
ance; while the sense of injury and 
humiliation, even now a motive and a 
power giving shape to all their attempts 
at progress, would be greatly intensified, 
and become an element of increased 
danger in a future anything but remote. 

The chief causes of enmity which 
branch off in so many directions, may 
be briefly summed up under two heads 
in addition to those just specified. 
First, the fear of dismemberment, or, 
in the case of Japan, total absorption 
by the overshadowing power of Russia, 
Secondly, impatience at the pretension 
to dictate and otherwise interfere on 
the part of Foreign Powers with the 
affairs and policy of the empire. To 
protect themselves against the first, 
and be freed permanently from the 
second, there is no effort or sacrifice the 
ruling classes in both countries would 
not be willing to make. Trade, reve- 
nue, and everything else derived from 
foreign sources, they would lightly 
abandon. To these two ends, first and 
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principally, all their present efforts 
tend, and all progress is directed. 

In the meanwhile we have to consider 
the influence these combined causes of 
irritation and hostility are exercising on 
those whose sway extends over such 
vast regions and races as Eastern Asia 
comprises. Japanese, Corean and Chi. 
nese, Mongol and Tartar, Cochin-Chi- 
nese, Siamese and Burmese, all are 
among the number of nationalities 
with which the West, now meeting in 
Central Asia, has relations of com- 
merce and political intercourse. The 
Japanese and Chinese are both intently 
engaged in efforts to create dockyards 
and arsenals, build steamships of war, 
and organize armies on European sys- 
tems, and with the best arms Europe 
can furnish. It is no secret that they 
have already made great progress in all 
these directions. Neither is there any 
doubt with what object they have 
entered on such costly enterprises, and 
accepted inrovations so startling. They 
seek the power of defending their coasts 
and territories from the attack of Euro- 
pean forces by sea or land ; and to gain 
with this their lost freedom of action and 
immunity from foreign interference; 
The only other direction their progress 
has taken is in education; but educa- 
tion chiefly subsidiary to the first. 
China has also organized by foreign 
agency her maritime customs, so far as 
foreign trade is concerned. The gain 
has been great both to foreign mer- 
chants and the Chinese Government. 
The latter have gained an assured and 
constantly increasing revenue, which is 
now upwards of 3,000,000/. sterling,' 
and an example of energy and integrity 
in the midst of administrations, fiscal 
and governmental, where the absence of 
these qualities is manifest. China has 
been fortunate in the head of this ser- 
vice, who, with rare administrative 
ability and energy, devotes himself con- 
scientiously to develop the utmost 
efficiency in a staff of over 300 foreign 
employés. Mr. Hart, as Inspector 

1 In 1872, the Customhouse reports 
give the amount in taels 11,678,635 — say 
3,892, 8787. 
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General of Customs, receives but grudg- 
ing recognition or praise from the mer- 
cantile communities in China, or the 
local press, partly, it may be assumed, 
because he is the representative of the 
Chinese Government, and partly also 
because a tax-gatherer is never popular ; 
but they owe him much, and in many 
ways. If only for the extinction of all 
bribery and corruption, which at one time 
demoralized both the trader and the trade, 
the debt would be large. But light- 
houses of the most improved and costly 
kind, lightships, beacons, buoys, extend 
now along some 900 miles of coast and in 
several river courses, where, twenty years 
ago, there were none ; and all have come 
into existence and are still increasing 
under his fostering hand. If the bar 
of the Shanghai be not dredged, or other- 
wise effectually dealt with, it is easy to 
lay the blame on the Chinese Govern- 
ment or their Inspector-General of 
Customs. But the difficulty and mag- 
nitude of such works must be duly 
considered. The total amount of 
tonnage dues collected in 1872 was 
242.227 taels—say 80,742/., a Ssum 
which will not go very far in new 
works of this magnitude, after pro- 
viding for the maintenance of forty- 
four lighthouses and eight ships, twenty- 
six buoys and thirty-seven beacons. 
According to the last return which has 
been published, the total cost of collec- 
tion in this well-organized service does 
not exceed seven per cent.,! which, 
compares favourably with India, where 
itis over seven. Considering the cost of 
living'in China, the want of permanence, 
or retiring pensions in the service, and 
the consequent high rate of salaries ne- 
cessary to secure good and honest service, 
this result is highly creditable and satis- 
factory. If China contemplates extend- 
ing the principle on which this service 
is organized to the native trade, and to 
the fiscal system of the country gene- 
tally, a revolution would be effected 
that might shortly place the govern- 
ment at Peking in a position as to reve- 


} In 1872 the published returns show that 
the total collection was Haikwau taels 
11,678,635, and the cost of collection was 
taels 748,600, or 6°41 per cent. 
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nue, such as they have never enjoyed 
since their history began. It would be a 
curious, though by no means unexampled 
result, of a desire to be strong in the 
field and ready for military achieve- 
ments, either of conquest or defence, 
— if the reform of a whole fiscal and ad- 
ministrative system should be due to 
this cause. 

Abbé Hue, a French Missionary long 
resident in China, and conversant both 
with the people and their language, had 
a vision of some such mighty host as 
Genghis Khan and Tamerlane poured 
from the steppes of Asia into Europe, 
again mustering,—not with spear and 
bow, but armed with breechloaders 
and cannon, and once more meeting 
the armies of the West in battle on 
their own territories. The description 
of what he dreamed as a possibility of 
the future will be found in his “ Voyage 
dans la Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine” 
—one of the most interesting and in- 
structive books of Eastern travel that 
has appeared in this century. I do not 
suppose that this clever writer and 
keen observer thought the days would 
return when “not a dog might bark in 
Asia or in Eastern Europe without 
Mongol leave,” as Colonel Yule writes, 
or that Chaucer’s half-told tale of Cam- 
buscan would again have its application 
when 


** At Sarra in the Londe of Tartarie 
There dwelt a king that werriéd Russie ;” 


but Abbé Huc little foresaw, when he 
wrote his book in 1850, that dockyards, 
arsenals, foundries, and all the plant 
necessary for building and floating, and 
the sailors for navigating large class 
iron steamships, would actually be in 
full work in Chinese and Japanese 
hands in 1874! Conquest or aggres- 
sion on Europe, save in so far as a 
policy of exclusion from Eastern ports 
and markets may be considered in 
that light, does not at present probably 
enter into their calculations. But not 
the less does the fact of a reaction, and 
a tendency to retort upon Western 
Powers the inroads which Chinese and 
Japanese, Tartar and Mongol races 
have suffered, appear plainly written 
GG 
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on the progressive steps they are now 
taking to borrow from the West the 
scientific appliances of war. ‘The 
waves of conquest that have so often 
swept over Asia and Europe from these 
Eastern steppes in resistless strength, 
may not return, but something like a 
turning-point in the European move- 
ment upon Asia seems not far distant. 
Russia, it is true, is still advancing 
from the Caspian, and has lately esta- 
blished her power as far south as the 
river Attruck, and formed of the whole 
territory to the east of the Caspian a 
Russian province—planting herself on a 
third frontier of Persia, and receiving 
the submission of Turcoman tribes on 
that border. The battle of Kuhkovo, 
in the fourteenth century, was thought 
as important to the fortunes of Eastern 
Europe as were the battles of Chalons 
and Tours to those of the West— 
each marking the turning-point of the 
Asiatic movement upon Europe and the 
beginning of the return wave. So may 
the present prove to be the commence- 
ment of a new movement from the East— 
the western tide of conquest having spent 
its strength, while that of the opposite 
quarter is gaining volume and force. 
Something akin to this would appear 
to be preparing in an industrial, if not in 
a military sense. We have been accused 
—by our superior powers of production, 
aided by rapid and great improvements 
in machinery—of robbing the great 
populations of India of their native 
manufactures, and pressing the whole of 
this multitude on to the cultivation of 
the soil as their only means of exist- 
ence, thus reducing them to a lower 
standard of life and comfort. <A 
similar accusation is in the thoughts of 
both Chinese and Japanese, and fully 
accounts for their uneasy jealousy at 
all our attempts to compete with their 
native industries by claiming increased 
_ facilities. Yet the time seems fast 
approaching when all the conditions 
may be reversed, and the populations of 
the East will supply the labour neces- 
sary to the employment of European 
capital and enterprise, which it may 
not much longer be possible to secure 
in the West. This idea is already taking 


possession of the public mind, and 
finding expression in a leading journal, 
in which we are told that “Many 
manufacturers, it is believed, are stil] 
looking to India, China, and Japan as 
the sources whence alone any material 
competition can be expected sufficient 
to stimulate industry on the part of the 
European workman. It is admitted that 
the direct immigration of Eastern labour 
would never be successful ; but a con. 
viction is rapidly growing that European 
capital will soon be largely employed in 
establishing manufactories in the neigh- 
bourhood of the various Eastern ports 
where facilities may best be found for 
the production of all those numerous 
classes of goods for which the cost of 
freight to this country would form com- 
paratively an insignificant item.” 

These things are not without signi- 
ficance, and cannot be treated as of 
slight importance in the relations of 
Western Powers with the East, or with 
each other. The same fear and jealousy 
of powerful neighbours which so often 
in Europe has led to alliances offensive 
and’ defensive with a desire for greater 
strength and safety, and to consequent 
complications leading to war, is now 
being shown in Japan. Within the last 
year they have concluded two treaties 
—one with Russia, the Foreign Power 
whose aggressions they most fear, and 
the other with China. Let us see what 
a German, from an independent point 
of view, thinks of these important 
steps. In a recent work, entitled the 
Russians in Central Asia,” by Fried- 
rich von Hellwald, translated from “The 
German by Lieut.-Col. Thorgun, we 
are told that :—‘ The treaty of alli- 
ance and commerce concluded between 
Japan and China last year was very 
significant. The optimists of English 
diplomacy in Eastern Asia endeavoured 
to allay the excitement of public opinion 
by the assurance that it had in view 
only a harmless Treaty of Commerce. 
But such treaties may conceal more § 
important political stipulations ; the 
commercial treaty just' concluded be- 
tween Russia and Japan affords an ex- § 
ample of the kind, as it has entirely the f 
character of an offensive and defensive 












alliance, which gives to Russia the right, 
in the event of any act of injustice 
being committed, or any disrespect 
shown by any third state against Japan, 
‘to use her good offices to settle the 
difference, and bring about an amicable 
























































































































































































































nt arrangement,’ By means of this highly 
he important stipulation the full power of 
rat interfering in all the relations of Japan 
yur with the Western Powers is conceded to 
on- Russia, who is also bound to protect her 
an against every violence which may be 
i meditated against her by the ruler of the 
gh- Indian and Chinese seas. To this, as a 
arts matter of course, is annexed a further 
for atticle, by virtue of which, in case of a 
ous war between one of the contracting 
tof H% rarties and a third Power, the other 
om party is in duty bound to close forth- 
Z with its ports against all ships of that 
gn Power.” 
3 of It is very doubtful whether these 
3 of treaties were meant, by either Japanese 
with ot Chinese, to bear this construction. 
ousy The clause in question was probably 
often taken from an article introduced by 
nsivé M the Americans in their treaty pro- 
eatet Hi viding for the good offices of the 
juent United States, in the event of differ- 
noW ences arising with any Foreign Power. 
e last HA Dut the interpretation opens out a 
eatias vista of future complications which 
ower @ is anything but reassuring either for 
, and Japan or the Treaty Powers of the 
what Hi West. If China and Japan are to 
point Mimke common cause in any future 
ortant Hi wuarrel with a Western Power, and 
d the Russia is also entitled to make that cause 
Fried- its own, or intervene as a belligerent 
“The i vhen either are assailed ;—and demand 
n, We @itheir participation in return, and the 
f alli: Bosing of the ports in a Russian war 
twee! Bi with Europe,—we shall plainly be enter- 
$ very fing upon an entirely new chapter in the 
inglish history of Eastern relations. A shot 
voured fired on the banks of the Danube or the 
opinion BRhine may have its echo on the Peiho 
in vieW find the Bay of Yedo, with Japanese and 
umerce- FChinese contingents sweeping the Pacific 
1 more Fin concert with Russia as the answering 
s3_ the Bimal. We have heard a good deal of 
ded be- frain-waves and vibrations across the 
$ an €X Blobe, conveying mysterious notices of 
rut we vents in opposite hemispheres; but 
€ 








anything so portentous as is here 
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contemplated were to be realized in the 
field of diplomacy and political action, 
the swift passage of the electric fluid 
along the telegraph wires from the capi- 
tals of Europe to Yedo and Pekin, would 
reduce brain-waves to insignificance by 
comparison with the results of such 
state-craft. No doubt, assuming such 
treaties to exist with all the potential 
reach imagined by the German com- 
mentator, the reduction to practice must 
be subject to many contingencies, which 
would reduce the chances of actual re- 
sults to a comparatively small numerical 
figure. Yet if we are at liberty to as- 
sume that these three powers—occupy- 
ing nearly all the territory, and wielding 
all the material forces of Eastern Asia, 
exclusive of India, while one has in 
addition her capital and strategic base 
in Europe—have ever contemplated a 
combination of this nature, it is not be- 
neath a statesman’s care to include it 
as one of the elements in any problem 
touching Eastern progress and future 
policy. 

As regards the Chinese empire, it 
is curious to contrast its actual and po- 
tential claims to respect, with the con- 
temptuous kind of under-estimate it 
has long been the habit of Europeans 
to form. Yet this rests upon no better 
foundation than the very fallacious 
conceptions derived from the apparent 
inability of the Chinese, in all former 
wars, to resist European forces. In- 
fluences of very recent growth, how- 
ever, are now in operation in Eastern 
Asia, which are rapidly bringing them 
and teaching them how to meet face 
to face with both the powers and 
requirements of Europe. A current 
is to be traced in the course of events, 
and “a stream of tendency,” not safely 
to be overlooked. Whither this stream 
is tending, and to what ends it is 
likely to be directed so far as existing 
Rulers, both in the East and the 
West, may have control, are questions 
full of interest, and worthy of serious 
study. The historian deals with the 
past, and traces the cause backward 
from known results. But the task 
of the diplomatist and the statesman 
is to reverse the process, and from the 
Gca2 
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study of causes in active operation, 
forecast the effects in the future and 
their influence on the course of affairs. 
Forces are certainly now at work which 
will tend greatly to modify the relations 
of Eastern Asia with Western States ; 
and it is quite possible those of the great 
powers with each other as a further conse- 
quence. Great and rapid changes are 
being effected in the social and political 
condition of the various populations 
occupying the region lying between the 
Caspian and the Japanese Seas ; as well 
as in Persia and Turkey,—joint occu- 
pants with Russia of all the western 
half of Asia. These are giving shape 
and direction to all Eastern progress, 
and clearly foreshadow a future very 
different from the past. Nor is it pos- 
sible that such changes and progress can 
fail to have a direct bearing on the inte- 
rests and the policy of western nations. 
It is to the action of these on the East 
that all eyes are directed among the 
Eastern ruling classes. Emperors and 
kings, sultans and khans, are all setting 
themselves to copy, and as far as may be 
to emulate Europe, in armaments, and 
military organization. There has been 
an English-speaking King of Siam ; and 
some of the more advanced countries— 
notably China and Japan—are showing 
a desire for the acquisition of the science 
and industrial arts of the West, as well 
as the language ; chiefly, perhaps, with 
a view to supplement the first. They 
seem to have learnt the lesson of western 
civilization, that knowledge is power, 
and are yet in some uncertainty as to the 
kind of knowledge which will be most 
desirable in itself, or serviceable to 
them. But they see clearly enough, at 
last, that our superiority in the art of 
war may have some connection with an 
equally real superiority in other direc- 
tions, and it is the secret of our power 
which they are seeking. They anxiously 
desire to know in what the irresistible 
strength of the nations of the European 
stock mainly lies, and are very persist- 
ently and determinedly at work with 
that object. 

Something has already been said on 
this head in reference to the steady pro- 
gress which has been making since the 
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conclusion of the last war with England 
and France to supply this deficiency in 
China, and the short time actually re- 
quired, if they choose to adopt the neces- 
sary means, to enable them to meet 
their enemies, from whatever quarter 
these may come,—with a bold front, and 
in formidable array. Where a popula- 
tion is to be counted by hundreds of 
millions, wanting in none of the material 
conditions of courage, strength, and 
amenability to discipline, it seems idle 
to dwell upon the obvious conclusion, 
that if a fleet of ironclads and an army 
larger than the greatest power of the 
West maintains, were required, the 
will of one man in Peking could as 
certainly call them into existence as 
Gengis Khan, Tamerlane, or Kublai 
Khan, who each in succession sent 
their conquering hosts across the whole 
breadth of Asia into the heart of 
Europe, conquered Russia, and raised a 
throne for the great Mogul in Delhi. 
Scarcely a century has passed since 
one of the present Manchu dynasty 
achieved nearly as great a feat in 
reducing to subjection Thibet (despite 
its mountain barriers), Turkestan with 
its warlike tribes, and Nepaul ‘on 
our own borders. We are apt to ime 
gine that China has no longer the means 
of conquest, or the desire ; that her 
rulers are effete, and her people effemi- 
nate, absorbed in peaceful pursuits, and 
incapable of being roused to warlike 
action. Yet such a conclusion is singu- 
larly at variance with what has been 
passing in China during the last quarter 
of a century. The Taeping rebellion 
raised vast bodies of armed men— 
Rebels and Imperialists—and however 
loosely arrayed or badly disciplined, 
they were led on to slaughter each other 
for more than ten years, to an extent 
far exceeding that of all the battle 
fields from the Crimea to Sedan. The 
Nienfei since, and the Mohammedans in 
Yunnan and in the western provinces, 
fora time, it is true, set the whole power 
of a distracted and feeble government 
under a regency at Peking at defiance. 
But where are those now who held 
provinces in their grasp for so many 
years? Defeated, ruined, and in great 
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t exterminated. Still, beyond the 
borders of the eighteen provinces of 
China proper, it is held by many, 
that the government is helpless, and 
without ambition to recover a lost terri- 
tory. How far is this borne out by 
facts? Very recent telegraphic news 
gives the following intelligence respect- 
ing “Kashgar, China, and Russia,” 
published in the Times from its 
Berlin Correspondent, under date 
June Ist :— 

“‘ Chinese troops have been stationed 
for some time past north and south of 
the Bogdo Bridge, threatening to invade 
Kuldja and Kashgar. These terri- 
tories, formerly the westernmost pro- 
vinces of the Celestial Empire, achieved 
independence during the revolution- 
ary troubles of the last ten years, 
Kuldja was subsequently occupied by 
the Russians, but Kashgar remains in- 
dependent. In view of the common 
danger threatening the new masters of 
the region, Russia is now preparing to 
concert measures of defence with the 
Ameer of Kashgar. The Chinese forces 
on the Kuldja and Kashgar confines 
are armed with European rifles.” 

It is a curious fact, illustrative of 
the tenacity of the Chinese, that the 
official lists of the establishment of the 
empire—issued quarterly, like our army 
lists, continue to this day to assign to 
every one of their far-off jurisdictions 
its full complement of officers, the 
names of the occupants being also pub- 
lished in due form. Nor must it be 
imagined that the governing classes in 
China are unobservant of what is going 
on in the outer world, and among 
European states. On the contrary, it 
is very well known that they showed 
much interest in the war between Russia 
and the Allies, and later, in that which 
took place between France and Ger- 
many, and shaped their action by the 
results. The divisions among the 
principal states of the Western 
hemisphere, and the great diversity 
of aims and wishes, if not of interests, 
among the Treaty Powers, whose repre- 
e ntatives are resident at Peking, form 
s0 unfrequent subject of congratulation 
nmong those highest placed in office, 


in the perfect assurance that they will 
never cordially combine in any line of 
policy. Even in so simple a matier as 
the audience, it is generally reported, 
that the Chinese found it formed no 
exception to the universal rule. A 
clever and wily race of Asiatic politi- 
cians has European diplomacy at a great 
disadvantage under such circumstances ; 
and no statesmen are better able to 
profit by it, and shape their course 
accordingly. If they cannot obtain 
advantages which they desire, they can 
very effectually play off one power 
against another to prevent any incon- 
venient pressure from the whole, for 
results particularly desired by one. 
They can close Thibet and Western 
China, and even Nepaul on our bor- 
ders, to our commerce from India—and 
they have done so very effectually ; as 
no doubt they will bar the passage of 
the French into Yunan by the Tonquin 
river Sankoi, so recently explored from 
the gulf; and create impediments to 
any re-establishment of lines of inter- 
course and traffic from Mandalay and 
Bhamo to Talifoo, or any other point 
within their southern boundaries. These 
acts of authority and influence, even 
over the Indo-Chinese peninsula and 
our northern and eastern boundaries 
in India, keep us away from all but 
the coast line, and thus carry sut a 
deliberate policy of exclusion so far as 
the interior of the empire is concerned. 
The actual benefit to China of such a 
policy may be doubtful, but in Chinese 
eyes it musthave many recommendations, 
besides one great advantage. If they 
cannot keep out either Missionaries or 
Opium—in their eyes the two greatest 
enemies to the peace and welfare ot the 
nation, the one introducing a principle 
of revolt subversive of the established 
rule, and the other debauching and im- 
poverishing the people—they can at 
least render futile all our efforts to ad- 
vance our commerce beyond the coast 
line, and one great river course. They 
can not only curtail our intercourse and 
influence in China, but, to a consider- 
able extent, bar the extension of our 
trade into Central Asia. If ever they 
are animated by any other desire and 
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a larger policy, either the conditions 
already specified will have to undergo 
very serious modification in the sense 
desired by them, or their own views, 
which have shown no shade of varia- 
tion for fifty years, must materially 
alter. Of the latter I see no prospect 
in the immediate future. Ex-territorial 
rights, religious propagandism more 
especially under French protection, and 
the importation of Opium—these are 
three subjects on which the Chinese 
anxiously desire some change, and they 
are little likely to rest until they have 
gained some satisfaction. 

Other griefs no doubt they have, as 
already stated, the removal of which 
would be essential to any entente cordiale, 
if such a happy state of things could ever 
be anticipated! The Macao coolie trade, 
an injury to them, and a standing re- 
proach to all Western powers, still exists ; 
and until lately the Chinese Govern- 
ment could even point to Hong-Kong 
aiding and abetting the most nefarious 
traffic a civilized nation ever counte- 
nanced. Yet it continues, or did so till 
very recently, in violation of all trea- 
ties and international morality, in a little 
Portuguese colony on their own coast, 
because it is believed at Peking that all 
the Treaty Powers would make common 
cause if China were to put it down with 
a strong hand—in the exercise of an un- 
doubted right, after having exhausted 
all diplomatic means of obtaining re- 
dress. Other causes of irritation and 
complaint in times past and present, 
in close connection with our colony of 
Hong-Kong, might easily be signalized, 
but it is not a very grateful task, 
and limited space precludes further 
details. All that is most important has 
been said, and the conclusion to be 
drawn from the whole may now be 
given in a few lines, the significance 
and importance of which must be left 
to the judgment of the reader. 

The bitter memory of defeat and 
humiliation in the Chinese mind still 
continues. It has survived thirty years 
of commercial and diplomatic relations 
with little abatement, if any. The last 
defeat, in 1860, was more crushing than 
any which preceded ; and their frame of 
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mind has been very much that of France 
after Sedan, and the treaty of Versailles 
which followed the capitulation of Paris. 
The rights of trade and diplomatic re- 
presentation at Peking, extorted from 
them by force, have never been accepted 
in any other spirit. Ever-recurring 
causes of discussion, intervention, and 
occasional dictation, or interference with 
the internal administration of the em- 
pire, keep up a constant irritation. 
They feel that they are not masters in 
their own house, while foreign powers 
with a right of residence at Peking feel 
at liberty to discuss and disapprove 
of their policy. How much of this 
is unreasonable or unavoidable is not 
now the questicn, but how the present 
state of affairs is regarded by the Chinese. 
With such memories and sentiments, 
it is easy to understand how they 
feel their present position, and that 
the result should be what it is 
—unceasing effort to become strong 
enough to assert their entire inde- 
pendence. And this in the main, 
applies equally to the Japanese in 
their state of transition from an 
isolated Asiatic people to something of 
a cosmopolitan character—not yet de- 
fined. If we would see progress in 
a better sense, and with other objects 
than those which now almost exclusively 
occupy the two foremost nations of 
Eastern Asia,—we should be prepared 
to leave them free to choose their 
civilizing agencies, without control or 
dictation in any foreign interest. As 
free as was Peter the Great, when he first 
undertook the civilization of Russia by 
the employment of foreigners of every 
nationality and in all departments. The 
jealousies and susceptibilities of the 
different European powers accredited at 
his court were never allowed to em- 
barrass or paralyze his action, as they 
have constantly been permitted to inter- 
fere with any freedom of choice or action 
in China and Japan. No European 
power ever thought of requiring Peter 
to select his generals, admirals, or 
engineers of other nations with refer- 
ence to a favoured nation’s claim, by 
which each claimed equal participation 
in the number of offices and appoint- 
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ments. On no other condition but un- 
fettered freedom will either of these 
nations be induced to resort freely to 
the superior knowledge and aptitude of 
foreigners so essential to the successful 
development of their resources, and the 
improved civilization of the people. The 
introduction of railroads, telegraphs, 
mining operations, industrial enterprises, 
with the capital and machinery, as well 
as the superior direction of foreign 
agents, are all hopeless in China, while 
any pretensions of the nature here in- 
dicated are set up by the Treaty Powers. 
To this must be added unfettered 
freedom to adopt only what they them- 
selves see the utility or desirability 
of for their own purposes. In this 
direction lies the best hope for them 
and furus. Under such conditions as 
these, I have no fear but that progress, 
of a humanizing and civilizing kind, 
will follow—if not as rapidly as we 
could desire, nor as certainly in a right 
direction, yet assuredly in a better spirit, 
and with truer and more pacific tendencies 
than any which under existing circum- 
stances can possibly be anticipated. It 
is a very common mistake to consider 
the Chinese hopelessly anti-progressive 
and sluggish. Mr. Medhurst, one of 
our senior consuls in China, and 
a good Chinese linguist, said the 
other day, while advocating the es 
tablishment of a  reading-room at 
Shanghai for the Chinese, “That they are 
wedded to their time-honoured customs 
and prejudices to such an extent as to 
make them slow to appreciate any 
innovation, especially when it approaches 
them from a foreign quarter, must at 
once be admitted. But this national 
peculiarity to a certain extent merits 
respect ; and it at any rate augurs the 
possession of a stability of character 
which should offer a good groundwork 
on which to base the efforts of those who 
seek to combat these deep-rooted preju- 
dices, and to introduce more enlightened 
ideas,” 

The experience of the past few 
years has, I think, satisfactorily proved 
that, notwithstanding this proverbial 
aversion to change,the Chinese do more 
or less readily accept an innovation when 


they come to see in it practical results out 
of which they can work a benefit to them- 
selves. Take, for instance, the passenger 
traffic upon the China eoast, along the 
Yangtsze, and even seaward in various 
directions. It is not so very long ago that 
a Chinaman, and still more a Chinese 
woman, would have hesitated to embark 
on board of a foreign vessel. Yet now 
our steamrs’ decks are crowded with a 
busy multitude of Chinese—men, 
women, and children—who gladly avail 
themselves of the increased speed and 
security which steam communication 
affords, as compared to their own slow 
and crazy craft. And not only common- 
piace passengers are seen to avail them- 
selves of our improved means of loco- 
motion, but officials even of the highest 
rank, to whom such a proceeding would 
have brought contempt, and possibly 
disgrace, in past years,are now known 
to travel in all directions by means of 
foreign steamers. In this connection I 
may mention the China Merchants’ 
Steam Navigation Company, which has 
been lately started under the most in- 
fluential patronage, and promises to take 
an important place amongst the com- 
mercial companies of China. 

These are telling facts, and similar 
experiences might be multiplied. The 
acceptance of carriages, for instance, in 
Shanghai—whole families, it is said, 
coming all the way from Foo-chow, some 
eighty miles, to secure the coveted 
drive in a foreign vehicle. The use of 
sewing-machines in every respectable 
tailor’s shop, of moderator lamps, glass 
windows, and a host of other smaller 
articles, are all conclusive evidences of a 
readiness to adopt European ideas and 
inventions suitable to their wants. 
In Peking, “ Bryant and May’s ” lucifer 
matches have entirely superseded the 
old flint and steel, and as I sailed down 
the Peiho in 1869 I was met by boatloads 
of this merchandize. If this one fact 
stood alone, I should not despair of the 
progress of civilization by the adoption 
of European innovations throughout 
the empire. The Chinese may not of 
themselves originate, or show much 
quickness in promoting plans to facili- 
tate the advancement of Western civiliz- 
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ation; but with newspapers and periodi- 
cals now circulating in the Chinese 
language, and well supported by native 
readers, the process of conversion and 
education must go on, and each day 
will add something to an impetus 
already given. Let us hope that it 
may ultimately take a pacific, and 
not a purely belligerent, direction. It 
depends not a little upon the Western 
Powers themselves, and their repre- 
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sentatives, political and commercial, in 
China and Japan, whether the result 
shall be the development of mutual 
interests and goodwill—or the more or 
less rapid adoption of all the material 
elements of our strength and civiliza- 
tion, only to be turned against Western 
nations and enable the Chinese to fight 
them with their own weapons. 


RvuTHERFORD ALCOCK. 


AUTHOR'S NOTE TO “CHESHUNT ADDRESSES,” ! 


BY THE DEAN OF WESTMINSTER. 


Ix one of my addresses at Cheshunt 
College, I remarked that “a very dis- 
tinguished and excellent statesman had 
laid it down most strongly that it is 
absolutely incompatible with the idea of 
a Church to receive any appointment or 
influence from the hands of any one 
except the members of that Church. 
Here again,” I added, “ the Countess of 
Huntingdon comes to my assistance, 
because, by the constitution of Cheshunt 
College, her trustees, who are certainly 
not all of them members of the Church 
of England, are to bestow, at any rate 
in one instance, the patronage of the 
Church of England.” It has been 
represented to me that in this passage 
I have done injustice to the eminent 
statesman to whom I referred. The 
passage which was chiefly in my mind 
when I spoke, was the Duke of Argyll’s 
second speech, June 9, 1874:—‘ It is 
fatal not merely to a Church, but to any 
society, to introduce into it and confer 
powers of government upon those who 
do not belong to it, and who do not de- 
sire to belong to it.” (P. 28) 

It would appear, however, from the 
Duke’s first speech, that this observation 
was intended to apply (not to “all powers 
of government” but) only to elections of 
ministers ; and (not to “all who do not 
belong, or who do not desire to belong 
to it,” but) only to “those who are its 


1 Macmillan’s Magazine for August 1874. 


avowed enemies.” (P. 5.) This is best 
seen in a passage on p. 18: “To allow 
in a Church a liberty exercised by the 
members of hostile communions would 
be to introduce absolute confusion, in- 
compatible with the very existence of 
any organized and constituted society— 
would deprive it of all terms of mem- 
bership, and would allow the highest 
functions of the body to be exercised 
by those who not only do not belong to 
it, but who tell you that they never 
will belong to it, and that they desire 
its destruction.” 

According to the view which I urged 
in the address, and which I illustrated 
by the particular instance of the pation- 
age exercised by the trustees of Cheshunt 
College, I think that it would in prac- 
tice be difficult to define what bodies 
or individuals external to a Church 
would be regarded by it as “hostile,” 
or “ avowed enemies,” and what would 
be regarded as simply “not belonging 
to it.” Still, it is a distinction which 
ought not to have been overlooked. And 
I am rejoiced to find (with this reserva- 
tion) that the views of the distinguished 
statesman which I ventured to criticise 
were not in this instance so far apart as 
I had feared from those which I had 
presumed to express ; and which are, I 
would fain hope, not at variance with the 
general principles of which he has from 
time to time been the able exponent. 


A. P. 8. 





AGRICULTURAL UNIONISM. 


Mopern trades-unionism has not yet 
existed long enough to enable any one 
to state even approximately what the 
ultimate outcome of its enormous power 
may be. That it has done much good 
upon the whole to the workmen is now 
pretty generally admitted ; but the good 
is by no means unmixed, and the wars 
which workmen not unfrequently wage 
against economic laws, and the natural 
consequences of trade fluctuations, 
threaten sometimes to be productive 
of serious disaster to the country. Of 
late, indeed, it has seemed to many, 
that unless trades-unionism could de- 
velop into a higher order of brotherhood 
and co-operation, it would tend more 
and more to become a war against the 
natural results of competitive free trade 
rather than against the undue influence 
of capital. The point is worth discus- 
sion, but at present I am desirous rather 
of dealing with the new phase of union- 
ism, which the banding together of the 
agricultural labourers of England has 
brought to the front.* 

It must have been evident to many 
people from the first that a trades-union 
of labouring men, scattered over Eng- 
land, in small villages—of men who were 
very poor, very ignorant, and without 
many means of communicating with 
each other—presented a whole host of 
difficulties which artisans and work- 
men in towns and manufacturing centres 


have never had to face. These difii-: 


culties were of themselves sufficient, 
one would have thought, to have ren- 
dered any conception of the kind abortive 
from the first; and I cannot but sus- 
pect that had the world been otherwise 
very busy at the time of the Welles- 


1 For an admirable statement of the limits 
to trades-unionism as a beneficent force, see 
Professor Cairnes’s new work : “Some L eading g 
Principles of Political Economy — Ex- 
pounded,” part ii. chapter iii. 


bourne rising, the new-born agricultural 
union would, on these grounds alone, 
have had but a short shrift. If we had 
been at war, or if there had been great 
measures before Parliament stirring the 
minds of the people and keeping them 
awake, the strike in the Warwickshire 
village would have died miserably, as 
many a similar strike before has done. 
For this was not by any means the 
first uprising of labourers in England. 
Leaving Wat Tyler and Jack Cade out of 
sight, in modern days, and within men’s 
memory, there have been agitations and 
movements here and there in England, 
notably at the time of the rage after the 
allotment panacea forty years or so ago ; 
men have risen here and there wildly, 
and demonstrated that without more 
means they could not live, and then, no 
redress being visible, have succumbed, 
and gone “ quictly back to their work.” 

Nor were the labourers themselves by 
any means the first to face the problems 
besetting their condition. For years 
Canon Girdlestone has been ably and 
quietly endeavouring, in these columns 
and elsewhere, against not a little oppo- 
sition, to carry out that policy to which 
the unions have been driven from almost 
the moment of their existence, and by a 
judicious application of the migration 
lever he has done not a little to raise the 
position of the men in his neighbour- 
hood.? In many respects what he has 
done laid down the lines for action 
when the day came for the men to en- 
deavour to take up the work for them- 
selves on a larze scale, His work, how- 
ever, and all these stray sputterings of 
discontent, passed almost unnoticed by 
the world at large. 

But the Wellesbourne labourers chose 
an opportune moment; England was then 

2 See ‘The National Agricultural Labourers 


Union.” Macmillan’s Magazine for Septem- 
ber 1873. 
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void of an excitement, and men’s minds 
were open to look at this new wonder. 
The trader on notoriety—be he news- 
paper correspondent or earnest philan- 
thropist—often does much good at such 
a time ; he brings before the earnestly 
benevolent and freedom-loving much 
that they would not otherwise hear of, 
and he did good service to these poor 
people then. The labourers’ union be- 
came a thing forall “advanced” persons 
to pet till it was in danger of being at one 
time coddled and belauded out of exist- 
ence. Fortunately, perhaps, substantial 
support of another kind was accorded as 
well, and the working men thus got good 
rather than evil out of this notoriety. 
They were mostly sober, quiet people, 
and in no way inclined for revolution 
if they had their rights ; therefore they 
throve, the principles of unionism spread 
until almost all mid-England and most 
of the south were embodied in two vast 
corporations, the Federal and the Na- 
tional Labourers’ Unions. 

As every one knows, both these bodies 
became involved in a struggle with the 
employers of labour in the Eastern 


Counties in March of the present year, 
a struggle which has been carried on 
by the farmers with great bitterness 


for five months, and which the 
labourers, backed by the sympathy and 
subscriptions of an urban and trading 
public, almost wholly on their side, 
have maintained with great patience 
and resolution, growing bitter only as 
harvest came and passed, leaving them 
still without the looked-for victory.’ 

In this strife the farmers have, from 
the first, been, on most points, clearly 
wrong. They locked out a few men to 
begin with, who struck work for an ad- 


1 Since the above was written the executive 
committee of the National Union have passed 
a resolution which may be taken as a virtual 
expression of defeat in the Eastern Counties. 
It isto the purport that the Union can hence- 
forth only assist labourers to migrate or emi- 
grate, and that those clecting to stay in the 
locked-out districts must look out for them- 
selves. This, coupled with the fact that the 


number on the pay-roll is reduced to one-half 


by migration, cmigration,‘aud return to work, 
is a very significant fact. 
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vance of wages at a week’s notice —a space 
of time, be it remembered, identical with 
what a farmer is supposed to give to his 
men—and then, in order to stamp out 
this new pestilent dictator, proceeded to 
lock out all round hundreds of unionists 
as such, without having received any 
threat of strike or other provocation. 
They made a union themselves that they 
might destroy that of the labourers, and 
have almost uniformly treated attempts 
at compromise with abusive contempt. 
The farmers were wrong in this, and 
have continued wrong; but yet, in spite 
of all the money lavished upon the sus- 
tenance of the struggle by the men and 
their friends, the farmers may gain, if 
not the apparent victory, the substantial 
fruits of it. 

It appears to me that those who 
ground hopes of permanent advantage 
to the agricultural labourer on trades- 
unionism as such are as likely to be 
deceived as the amiable and benevolent 
people who formerly thought that misery 
was to be averted from every rustic house- 
hold by the allotment system; that afew 
roods or perches of land would keep the 
men from the parish. The powers which 
presented insuperable obstacles to the 
success of that scheme, hit the unions 
with tenfold force, and they are beset 
by others which threaten, as things go, 
to place the advantage of this battle in 
the long run always with the farmer. 
For one thing, as has been forcibly 
pointed out by Mr. Richard Jefferies, 
the labourer is being more and more 
met by the inroads of mechanical con- 
trivances for doing his work, and these 
tend to lessen the demand for manual 
labour much more than they otherwise 
would, because the farming of England 
is, on the average, bad. I have wan- 
dered over many portions of it in recent 
years, and nothing has struck me more 
painfully than this fact. Great fields 
of rich soil everywhere lying in perma- 
nent pasture, instead of taking their 
place in a profitable system of rotation 
crops ; fields that are occasionally tilled 
lying fallow, others, under crops, choked 
with weeds. All round London any 
one can see hundreds of such, though 
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the country there might be tilled like a 

rden, at enormous profit. And as in 
the neighbourhood of London so else- 
where.’ It is only here and there that 
what is rather grotesquely called ‘‘ model 
farming” is to be found, and hence when 
we step from the exception to the rule, 
and find also that a prevalent notion 
that England should be a vast cattle 
pasture is more and more tending tothrow 
land out of tillage, it becomes evident 
that any spread of the use of machinery 
helps to throw men disproportionately 
out of employment. Were it otherwise 
—did the machinery but prepare the way 
for the high tillage and minute care 
which rich land deserves, and will pay, 
or do the heavier work that needs to be 
done speedily, such as reaping, there 
would be work for more men rather 
than less, with every newad vance towards 
its perfection. But rough, careless farm- 


1 The Times of August Ist contains an ac- 
count of the farming of Mr. John Prout, of 
Blount’s Farm, Herts, which is well worth 
studying, as showing what may be done with 
the land when a man is free to do with it 
as he likes. Mr. Prout bought the farm in 
1861, and began systematically to apply the 
highest skill and the most powerful mechanical 
aids to cultivation in order to work up the clay 
soil of which it is composed to a high yielding 
power. The cultivation is almost exclusively 
grain, and consequently the same fields have 
been cropped for several years in succession 
with the same crop, and this the more that no 
portion of the land is ever left in summer 
fallow. Yet, so great is the yield, that at the 
recent sale of the standing crops—Mr. Prout 
does not harvest them himself—the price given 
averaged 10/. 17s. 7d. per acre for wheat. For 
the last seven years the average gross return 
on the farm (450 acres) has been 4,619/., yield- 
ing a net revenue of 1,134/.—less sundry 
gneral expenses—to represent profit on 
farmer’s capital and proprietor’s return for 
permanent improvements and rent. Mr. 
Prout, of course, has to pay no rent, and if he 
had, it is probable that such a state of things 
would not have been seen ; for without either 
proprietary or tenant right he could not pos- 
sibly have ventured to invest his ale so 
freely. The outlay for manual labour on this 
farm, and on that of Mr. Middleditch, of 
Blunsdon, Wilts, similarly worked, is com- 
paratively very small, but affords no test of 
the results that might be expected to follow 
high farming generally, for the heaviest part 
of the work is done by those who purchase the 
crops. The uniform cropping also of necessity 
makes the labour less. 
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ing, which leaves the crops to come to ma- 
turity pretty much as they may when once 
they are in the ground; which pays no 
attention to weeds, to scientific manuring, 
to subsoil tillage, or to careful husbandry 
of any kind—can dispense with men in a 
great measure if a machine will roughly 
do the work. Hence this new agency 
from these old causes (which Mr. Jefferies 
does not mention), more than from any 
displacing power that machines really 
ought to have, is fighting against the 
labourer, instead of for him, making it 
difficult or impossible for him to hold 
his ground for long without either 
crowding into towns to stagnate, become 
pauperised, and die there, or fleeing out 
of the country. 

And there is another and more abiding 
cause at work, against which Canon 
Girdlestone has had constantly to con- 
tend. Rural populations tend to stag- 
nate. The love of a locality in which 
a man is born and brought up is natu- 
rally strong, and not the least so amongst 
the poor rustics. Family ties, too, hold 
firmer in, and movement is less facile 
between, country districts than from city 
to city, so that insensibly each village 
comes almost to have its own standard 
of wage, and nothing is more surprising 
than the varying rates of wages which 
often prevail in the same county at 
places within a few miles of each other. 
The enthusiasm of the union and the 
spread of education—rather a delusive 
thing the latter, I am afraid, with far- 
mers for guardians and vestry, and the 
‘third standard ” of Lord Sandon—may 
help to counteract this tendency, but it 
is a strong one, and always works so as 
to neutralize attempts at uniformity and 
rule over wide areas. Connected with 
this, too, is the varying position of vil- 
lages in different localities, through the 
individual action of proprietors of differ- 
ing dispositions. One man is benevolent, 
and gives his labourers allotments at a 
liberal rent, while the proprietor of the 
next parish gives them nothing at all, 
but huddles them all into a close village, 
in pigsties sickening to think of. How 
is the union to deal with these varying 
conditions? Can it hope to deport the 
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whole population of the rotting village, 
and if not, how will any single thin- 
ning of it prevent a lapse into misery a 
few years hence? Or suppose that, on 
Sir Edward Kerrison’s principle, such 
adjoining parishes are included in the 
same strike district, and that when 
one parish moves for an advance of 
wages justly its due, the next—which 
has nothing to complain of—must strike 
too, how is the justice of the measure to 
be adjusted? And it isa difficulty that 
does not end in parishes ; it is incident 
to contiguous estates, and even farms in 
the same parish. To strike, farm by 
farm, may be unjust in one sense, and yet 
might be but simple fairness in another. 
These are but some of the peculiar 
difficulties, but they will suflice to 
show how hard a battle the labourer’s 
is, and how even when he has beaten 
the farmer through friendly aid from 
without, he may be no nearer ultimate 
liberty and room to grow than when 
he began. 

The labourers appear instinctively to 
feel this. Almost from the first their 
sheet-anchor has accordingly been emi- 
gration,—to move the men away from 
where wages were low either out of the 
district or out of the country, but 
chiefly, as time wears on, out of the 
country. Sometimes as many as 200 
a week have been recently so removed 
in the lock-out districts, and the effort 
at depopulation continues, It is the 
policy of the unions to make stagnation 
and surplusage of labour impossible by 
denuding the country of men. Probably 
the policy is the only one they could 
adopt, and carried out persistently and 
with thoroughness it will certainly meet 
the evil. But I doubt whether it can be 
always so successfully applied as now, 
when once the heat of the battle is over. 
The men move abroad with comparative 
reluctance even now, clinging fast to the 
old place as they go, and there is no exo- 
dus going on such as stripped Ireland of 
hundreds of thousands. And unless 
the country becomes denuded of labour 
by this means through protracted con- 
flicts—which may maintain the com- 
bative heat that gives courage—the 


organization which has to rely upon de- 
population for gaining its ends cannot 
be said to have made very much way 
et. 
J The success of the labourers’ combi- 
nations does not seem to me, therefore, 
that assured thing which many people 
declare it to be; and, sympathizing 
deeply as I do with their demands, [ 
cannot disguise the fact that their efforts 
need other seconding than a supply of 
money to enable them to leave the 
country before they can hope to be the 
free, well-to-do people they want to be, 
and have every right to be. It appears 
little short of madness when we come 
to think of it, that men sincerely wish- 
ing well to this country should stand by 
applauding its denudation of the one 
class of men who are, above all others, 
vitally essential to its welfare. People 
talk often just now as if it did not 
matter much whether England was tilled 
or no, as if there were so many “ gran- 
aries of the world,” east, west, and south 
of us, that did every soul amongst us 
take to manufacturing or stock-jobbing, 
the people might still be fed just as 
cheaply as before. ‘This is absurd. Push 
the dependence upon foreign food supply 
much further than it has gone, and our 
manufactures would be unable to stand 
the strain. The competition of the 
world is daily making us more dependent 
upon good husbandry in every sense; 80 
that a bad harvest often hampers all 
our trade, and the exhaustion of our 
minerals, the increased difficulty of 
working the mines, or the derangement 
of the labour markets affecting our in- 
dustries which is now so common, will 
all tend to increase that dependence. Yet 
we tamely stand by and see the very men 
on whom we most depend in the long run, 
going away to other lands by hundreds. 
According to the last census, there are 
about 760,000 able-bodied male la- 
bourers in England of five years old and 
upwards—3,000 of the number are 
under ten years; and were England 
cultivated as it ought to be, there would 
be abundant work for at least five times 
as many,in spite of the most profuse 
use of the most elaborate machinery 
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ever invented. Yetwe are making haste 
to bid them begone ; and the men are 
right in thinking that their only chance 
is in going so long as the land remains 
sealed from them like a game preserve. 
This labourers’ unionism is not a fight 
against capital in the ordinary sense, nor 
in reality a fight against farmers; it is a 
war with institutions, and on them it 
has as yet made no visible impression 
whatever. Nay, its seeming success as 
against the farmers is its worst feature, 
and has apparently turned aside its sup- 
porters’ minds—if not those of its leaders 
—from the true issue; and the union is 
applauded while actually working to 
bring about the ruin of the country by 
seeking a triumph where no good is 
to be got out of it. Perhaps it is 
the way to bring us slowly round to 
other things ; feudalism may ultimately 
get its death-blow through the move- 
ment and the success of the union, but 
it will be the success of emigration, not 
of asserted rights, that will bring that 
consummation. It appears to me that in 
their present warfare both farmers and 
labourers are fighting what is proving a 
losing battle for the country, and per- 
haps for themselves, If ignorance and 
prejudice had not so much to do in 
influencing their conduct, it might be 
possible for the farmers to see that 
their interest is identical with that of 
their labourers, instead of antagonistic 
thereto. Many of them, for one thing, 
are men originally of the same stock, 
and they ought to have drawn together 
instead of fighting each other to the 
death, for they both have a war to wage, 
not against men but againstlaws. Yet, 
the farmer is fighting for that feudalism 
which has many a time almost broken 
his back, which ties his hands now, as 
no manufacturer or tradesman would 
submit to have his tied, and which it is 
as much his true interest to put an end 
to as it is the proprietor’s or labourer's, 
as fiercely as the labourer fights for free- 
dom and the right to till a few acres of 
land if he can pay the rent for them. If, 
instead of acting thus, both classes had 
turned to the landlord and represented 
the true state of the case, there might 
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have been a victory indeed. The farmer 
should have said to his landlord: “Here 
are my labourers wanting more wages, 
and I cannot give them more. I know 
they want the money badly, but ham- 
pered as I am, I cannot afford it. I 
have no lease of my farm and must 
work it without much labour, for it 
would not pay me to put into the land 
what I may never take out. You give 
me no compensation for improvements, 
you pay me nothing for the thousands 
of wild animals which I feed for you 
most of the year off my crops, and 
unless you can make some change these 
men must starve.” 

That would have been but a very 
moderate statement of the case over 
nine-tenths of Mid-England, but it has 
not been made. The farmer has not 
sided with his labourer, but with his 
own prejudiced (unwitting perhaps, but 
none the less real) oppressor, the squire, 
and the prospect of the labourer con- 
quering both is small indeed. He can 
only conquer by going away to the ends 
of the earth, never to return, but what 
that means for the country it would be 
hazardous to predict. Probably a further 
spread of the cattle-park system, and 
less wheat, or a declining population, 
stagnant manufactures, no men for the 
army, and the first steps to ruin. The 
crisis is a very grave one, and it is 
time for liberal politicians and patriotic 
statesmen of all shades of opinions to 
wake up to the fact. The struggle of the 
labourers has apparently removed men’s 
minds for a moment from the great 
question of the future—the liberation 
of the land—as if they hoped that the 
labourer would solve it for them all; 
but he has done nothing towards it. 
Yet Joseph Arch is right; until the 
labouring man has a chance of tilling 
a bit of ground for himself, as well as 
the privilege of working for’ enough 
wage to keep body and soul to- 
gether, there will be no permanent 
amelioration of his condition. The 
union cannot always hold up his head. 

Meantime, while the labourer is 
vanishing because he cannot have land 
to till, landed proprietors in their 
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efforts to do their duty are sorely 
beaten back by the cottage difficulty. 
Some of them apparently think with 
Mr. Disraeli that they have triumphed 
when they can say that the cottages 
built in their villages have been built not 
by them but by speculators who “ used 
bad materials.” As things are, say they, 
no amount of wages which could reason- 
ably be given would enable the labourer 
to pay 5 per cent. on the outlay on 
good cottage buildings, let alone paying 
for repairs; and what can poor pro- 
prietors do but let their poor people 
rot in hovels? Now if the land were 
free it is probable that this difficulty 
would soon vanish; but even as it 
is, did proprietors move in a less an- 
tiquated groove, or were they less affected 
by the pernicious notion that nothing 
pays like a big farm—that if a labourer 
had an acre or two of his own he would 
loaf on it like the Irish in Connemara, 
and leave the farmer in the lurch,—a 
thing Scotch cottars never did in the 
old days before sheep farms and deer 
forests swept them too off the face of the 
earth—the difficulty might be lessened 
greatly. The cottage would pay on the 
same principle that the farmhouse does 
if attached to land. An allotment 
holder usually pays at least 100 per cent. 
more for his ground than the farmer 
does, and it is extremely probable that 
the peasant who got one, two, or three 
acres with his house would pay still 
higher, so that this extra rent got for 
the land would more than counter- 
balance the deficient interest on the out- 
lay on the house. Either so, or the better 
position of the tenant would make him 
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able to pay more than he can now for 
his accommodation. But this does not 
appear to be the opinion of landlords, 
and so labourers are huddled together 
in unwhelesome villages and miserable 
huts; and ‘against all these evils, and low 
wages, and farmers’ foolish opposition, 
the unions struggle manfully, but they 
have not yet gained the outworks of 
the fortress, and their one great weapon, 
emigration, weakens them, as they draw 
nearer and nearer to a temporary suc- 
cess. The prospect is a dreary one. 
But for external support the Suffolk and 
Cambridgeshire battle would have been 
over long before it was, and the labourers 
beaten, and they are too slenderly pro- 
vided to fight so always, or long at a 
time, while their victory under pre- 
sent conditions, if anything but the 
most fleeting, would in the end be the 
country’s disaster. 

Under all these circumstances, it may 
be doubted whether the high hopes 
which men hold of the labourers’ union 
are likely to be gratified. It might be 
wiser to try and find other ways of 
helping them than unlimited subscrip- 
tions to enable them to leave the 
country. One thing is certain, their 
miseries have been very great in recent 
years, and in many places, unspeakably 
so. The nation dare not allow these 
to continue ; but it is to the landlord, 
and not to the labourer or farmer, that 
it must learn to look for a remedy; 
meanwhile the farmer is hugging his 
own chains, and in his blindness put- 
ting away from himself a glorious chance 
of striking for his own freedom. 


A. J. Wison. 
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In the little town of Assisi, under the 
shadow of the Apennines, where the 
Tiber meets the Arno, there stands, on 
the Collis Paradisi the church of San 
Francesco, “ egues Crucifixi.” The travel- 
ler, tearing himself away from the con- 
templation of Giotto’s representations 
of “ Poverty, Chastity and Obedience,” 
the loves of Christ’s knights, descends 
along a flight of steps into a little chapel 
hewn out of the rock. There, under 
the altar, rest according to ,tradition, 
the bones of the son of Piedro de Berna- 
dini, whose appearance was like that of 
the morning star piercing through the 
clouds. 

One day during the first years of the 
thirteenth century a few monks were 
gathered within the church of “ Our 
Lady of the Angels,” since then better 
known as “ La Portiuncula.” They had 
met in obedience to the call of a man 
who seemed to them nothing more nor 
less than a messenger from Heaven. 
“Oh how wonderful was his beauty! 
how intense his splendour!” wrote his 
biographer, Thomas de Celano, three 
years after his death. The man who 
had inspired so strange an enthusiasin 
was Francesco, the preacher who had 
startled the inhabitants of Assisi a short 
time before, by his wildcry of repentance. 
As he stood there amidst his followers, 
clothed in a greyish-brown serge, with a 
cowl in the form of a cross, telling them 
in all simplicity, but with that eloquence 
which deep conviction ever imparts, 
that the words of their Divine Master 
had indeed a definite meaning, and 
ought to be understood literally—that 
the ideal was not something infinitely 
above them, and never to be reached, 
but that it was to be approached, and 
ought to form part of the reality ; as he 
called upon them not to separate them- 
selves from the world, but to move in 


the midst of men as Christian knights 
doing battle for their Lord, and ex- 
pressed his firm belief that the few now 
standing around him would one day 
swell into a mighty multitude—who 
can refuse to believe that his pale 
features reflected the light of heaven, 
and his face seemed to his followers like 
that of an angel ? 

With a feeling of relief, like one 
seeking shelter from the fierce sunlight, 
one takes refuge within the walls of 
that first Franciscan sanctuary. Around 
it rage strife and tumults seemingly 
endless, devastating the fairest portions 
of Italy. The war between the im- 
perial power, as represented by Frederic 
IL, and the Papal claims as set forth by 
Gregory the IX. and his successors ; the 
struggles between Guelphs and Ghibel- 
lines ; and the bloody persecutions of the 
unfortunate Albigenses, fill the chronicles 
of the thirteenth century to overflowing. 
One reads how Frederic II. is accused 
of heresy, excommunicated, and deposed 
in a solemn council, and how, in despite 
of the Vatican he continues to reign. 
One gets wearied in poring over the 
account of the troubles, which do not 
end with the emperor’s death, but con- 
tinue during the long interregnum down 
to the end of the century, which closes 
as it began—in blood. But above the 
din one seems to hear the sweet bells of 
Francesco’s convent calling the world to 
the worship of “‘ the Mother of God ”— 
that incarnation of gentleness and peace 
loved by the Franciscans from the very 
earliest moment of their history with an 
almost idolatrous adoration,—and invol- 
untarily one feels soothed and at rest. 

The name of the first disciple of 
Francis d’Assisi has been preserved. 
Bernardo de Quintavalle was the first to 
forsake all things and join himself to 
the “‘pauperculus Christi,” as he has been 
called. Eleven others followed Bernard’s 
example, and thus Francis d’ Assisi, like 
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his Master, went through the land with 
twelve disciples. Some of those be- 
longed to the lower classes, and were men 
of little or no culture ; but others, especi- 
ally those that followed the first twelve, 
were men of good position and education. 
There were the celebrated Pacifico and 
Jacopone da Todi ; and above all Bona- 
ventura, who owed his name to Francis 
himself; for it is said that during a 
serious illness the saint was called in to 
pray for him, and finding after a few 
days his prayer answered, exclaimed, “O 
buona ventura!” whence the convalescent 
patient took his name. This may be 
true or not, but so much is certain, that 
Francis had reason to be thankful for 
the life spared to him. The breviloquium 
and tracts and poems of Bonaventura, 
the Plato of the century, with their 
profound learning and sweet mysti- 
cism, with their traces on every page of 
a powerful intellect and a heart rich in 
humility, devotion and love, stand out 
from amongst the mass of medieval 
writings like the golden stars against the 
dark sky of night. 

Amongst the first disciples there was 
also a certain Thomas, called, to dis- 
tinguish him from another who bore the 
same name, Thomas de Celano. Celano, 
the native place of Thomas, is a small 
town in the further Abruzzo. Nothing is 
known of the youth of Thomas, or the 
circumstances that led to his joining the 
followers of Francesco. But for an 
incidental notice of Waddingus, the 
faithful historian of the Franciscan order, 
we should not have known that he was 
a disciple and friend of San Francesco 
himself. Not gifted with the knack of 
keeping himself always before the pub- 
lic, unable and unwilling to impress 
others with a sense of his greatness by 
dinning into their ears his estimate of 
himself, he would have had no chance of 
being remembered had he been born in 
the nineteenth century. As it was he 
narrowly escaped oblivion in the thir- 
teenth. He was a quiet man, with 
observant habits, and given to study 
and meditation. You might no doubt 
have met him many an evening on the 
borders of the little lake plunged in 


a deep reverie. He would not have 
struck you as anything remarkable: 
you would have said, here is a simple, 
unobtrusive man of a retiring disposi- 
tion, caring for nothing but musty parch- 
ments, and dwelling for ever among the 
dead. And you would have been mis. 
taken. Though unlike his neighbours— 
grown-up excitable children, reflecting 
every shade of passing emotion, re- 
minding you of the East, to which many 
of them owed their origin—he was not 
devoid of feeling. Nay, he felt deeply, 
The spread of heresies, the torrents of 
blood that flowed on all sides imparted 
to his thoughts a hue of the sombrest 
kind. As he sat in the midst of his 
manuscripts—a bookworm without soul 
you would say—he brooded deeply over 
the corruption of the times, and be- 
thought himself of means to counteract 
the evil. And when the voice of Fran- 
cesco, like that of another Elijah, pene- 
trated into his quiet recess, this gentle 
Elisha arose and followed the call. 

He became the friend of San Fran- 
cesco. No greater contrast can be 
thought of than between the impetuous, 
wild leader, and the modest, gentle fol- 
lower. Yet there were deep spiritual 
affinities between the two; and the 
friendship on the part of Thomas de 
Celano ere long partook of the nature 
of a blind devotion. This man, who 
had not known what it was to love, 
loved his master with that calm, passion- 
less love, which is the glory of the spirits 
made perfect. 

Not many years after his acquaintance 
with Francesco we find him in Ger- 
many. The efforts made to found an 
order of the Franciscans in Germany 
proved at first a failure. But a second 
attempt was successful. Cesarius was 
appointed chief of the order there, and 
amongst those that accompanied him 
thither was Thomas de Celano. Here, 
within the quiet convent he found his 
true sphere of labour; his was not a 
nature to do battle with the world. 
Francesco was one of those who en- 
couraged study ; with great liberality of 
mind he spoke of the writings of the old 
pagans, telling his monks that their 
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works contained many good things, and 
that they ought to ascribe this not to 
paganism or to humanity, but to God 
Himself. Thomas applied himself with 
diligence to his studies, and the nine 
years spent by him in the German con- 
vents would have been among the happi- 
est of his life had it not been for the 
sad tidings which came to him from 
Assisi. Cesarius returned to Italy after 
a short stay, having appointed Thomas 
as sole guardian of the convents] of 
Mayence, of Worms, and of Cologne. 
He had occupied this- post for some 
years when he received the painful 
news of the death of Francesco, One 
evening in the chill autumn gloam- 
ing the saint had fallen asleep. In the 
very prime of his manhood he had died, a 
victim to the zeal which had given him no 
rest by day or by night, and which had 
made him a prey for death at the moment 
when other men begin to live. But if 
he had not lived long he had lived 
much, and before his death he had had 
the joy of counting his followers by 
thousands, Thomas received the mes- 
sage with resignation, and after three 
more years of unostentatious labours, he 
returned to Italy. 

The year before his return! he com- 
menced to write the life of his master and 
friend. The first biography was a short 
account of the life of Francesco, known 
as “Legenda Gregorii 1X.,” because 
it was written at the request of that 
Pope. It was sung in the choir, accord- 
ing to Waddingus. We can fancy the 
monks sitting in a row and chanting the 
recital of their master’s words and works, 
like the Troubadours come from the 
gallant court of Provence to Italy to 
pour into the ears of the people the 
account of some hero strong in battle or 
mighty in love. We can fancy the look 
of rapture on their wan faces, or the 
grateful smile hovering on their lips, as 
the faithful twelve were reminded of 
some familiar word or deed of the hero 
who had led them in their battles and 
their victories. But this short biography 
of the saint was not deemed sufficient. 
Crescentius requested Thomas to write 

1 a.p. 1280, 
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another and fuller life of Francesco. 
He undertook the congenial task with 
enthusiasm. This biography is known 
under the name of “ Legenda Antiqua.” 
It began with the words, Placuit sancte 
universitati vestrae. It contained the 
account of the life of Francesco—his 
sayings and works-—and entered fully 
into the many miracles which were 
alleged to have occurred in the saint’s 
lifetime. Bernardus de Bessa com- 
pressed this elaborate biography into a 
compendium.” 

I have read the greater part of this 
biography, because I was anxious to 
get a glimpse of the character of Thomas 
de Celano. In the very best biography, 
where the biographer merges his indi- 
viduality as much as possible in the per- 
son described, the author cannot help 
showing himself now and then from be- 
hind the scenes. I find in this life of 
San Francesco, by Thomas de Celano, an 
entire want of the critical spirit, for 
which I do not blame him, but his cen- 
tury. It is a chronicle—now and then 
well arranged, and often confused— 
of the saint’s sayings and doings. But, 
on the other hand, what powers of 
observation, of taking in every detail, of 
storing up the merest trifle in the hope 
that it may be found useful! How 
irrepressible is this man’s nature ; how 
rich he is in love; how simple is his 
faith! The miracles of San Francesco— 
one is almost sorry in reading the naive 
and enthusiastic account to know that 
they are nothing but the children of 
faith, that they are as easily explained, 
and as much in accordance with laws, as 
the brilliant Fata Morgana, which reflects 
on the horizon of Reggio the glories of 
the coast of Sicily. Given a certain moral 
and intellectual atmosphere, a people, 
eastern or southern, in a state of infancy, 
where imagination and feeling exercise 
an almost supernatural power, and a 
man who, by some means or other, can 
impress the people around him with a 
sense of superiority, the wonder is not 
that numberless legends should spring 
up around him, but that he should be 
without them. And nothing is more 

2 Vide Waddingus in loco. 
H H 
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erroneous than to suppose that the birth 
of those legends takes centuries ; they 
are born in a day—generally during the 
lifetime of the person whom they are 
supposed to glorify—and it takes ages to 
kill them. ‘Three years after the death 
of Francesco, his intimate friend, Thomas 
de Celano, writes a life of his master, 
teeming from beginning to end with 
miracles, well attested and heartily be- 
lieved in ; little more than a hundred 
years after, Albizzi writes his curious 
“ Liber Conformitatum,” in which Fran- 
cesco appears as another Christ ; before 
the close of the fourteenth century La 
Portiuncula is the centre of devotion 
towards which thousands of pilgrims 
hasten from all parts of the land. To 
us in the nineteenth century there re- 
mains only one miracle : that Francesco, 
notwithstanding the many temptations 
in his way, should have remained as 
great and good as he undoubtedly was. 

Besides the life of San Francesco, we 
are told by Waddingus, ‘Thomas wrote 
three sequences. ‘Thomas de Celano 
edidit sequentias tres: quarum prima 
incipit: Fregit victor virtualis; secunda: 
Sanctitatis nova signa ; tertia : Dies ire, 
dies illa.” Notwithstanding all my en- 
deavours, I am unable to find the first 
two. ‘They would have been invaluable, 
as throwing much light on the person 
of Celano. But is there anything 
incredible in the fact attested by Wad- 
dingus and Albizzi,' that Thomas de 
Celano was the author of the “ Dies 
Ire”? He lived in a poetical atmo- 
sphere ; the founder of the order was 
himself a poet, and some of his follow- 
ers had not listened in vain to the 
strains of the Troubadours. The temper 
of Thomas de Celano, naturally not of a 
high poetical cast, received a powerful 
stimulus from his surroundings. We sup- 
pose we are right in our conjecture that 
he wrote this hymn towards the end of 
his life. The solitary student growing 
old, and bereft of the one person he had 


1 Locum habet Celani de quo fuit frater 
Thomas, qui mandato apostolico scripsit ser- 
mone polito legendam primam beati Francisci, 
et prosam de mortuis quz cantatur in Missa, 
Dies Irze, dicitur fecisse. (Albizzi.) 
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loved, could not but feel his sadness 
increase as days and years passed on, 
Mixing little with the world around him, 
but hearing the gloomy reports of wide- 
spread evils, reading day by day the 
lives of the saints, and finding but little 
strength in himself to cope with evils 
that seemed so gigantic, he felt his 
courage give way. His heart became 
filled with unspeakable fears, and in an 
hour of inspiration, such as is but sel- 
dom vouchsafed to man, his pent-up 
feelings found vent in a cry of agony 
such as the world had never heard. All 
the colossal misery of the Middle Ages 
—trevealing itself now and then in the 
panics which seized men, as they thought 
the day of judgment at hand, and cul- 
minating in the moral and physical ills 
of the fourteenth century—tinds expres- 
sion in the fierce cry of the Franciscan. 
The passionate love-songs of his fellow 
monks sink into silence, like the trill of 
the nightingale before the gathering 
storm-wind. The very sound of the 
words as one reads them strikes terror 
to the heart. No pen has ever described 
the awe of the day of judgment, the 
fear of the guilty soul, and the need of 
mercy, like that of Thomas de Celano. 
It is probable that he survived his hymn 
only a short time. The exact date of 
his death is unknown. ‘The poet of the 
“magna miseria,” may we not trust, has 
found “magna misericordia.” 

Before examining the hymn more 
closely there are one or two points of 
interest which deserve to be noticed. I 
trust I have shown sufficient reasons for 
believing that our hymn dates from the 
thirteenth century, and was written by 
one of the Franciscans. Waddingus 
himself mentions a rumour that the 
author of the hymn was one of the 
generals of the Franciscans : “ Licet alii 
eam tribuere velint Matthao Aquaspar- 
tano, Cardinali ex Minoritis assumpto.” 
By others the hymn was ascribed to 
the Dominicans, whose order numbered 
several poets during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. Some claimed its authorship for 
St. Bernard de Clairvaux, on the prin- 
ciple, I suppose, that to him that has 
shall more be given. Some claim for it 
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an origin so far back as the seventh 
century, in the days of Gregory the 
Great, who was the author of eight 
hymns. But the rhyme shows distinct 
traces of the influence of the twelfth 
century; and it is, moreover, unlikely 
that so grand a poem should have re- 
mained unknown for so many centuries, 
Lastly, it is ascribed to Hiimmerlein 
(Malleolus), who lived in Ziirich during 
the fifteenth century. But since Albizzi, 
in his book written ‘at the close of the 
fourteenth century, speaks of the hymn 
as well known, this opinion cannot 
be maintained. Nothing is more certain 
than that it dates from the thir- 
teenth century, and both external and 
internal evidence point alike to the 
Franciscan. 

If the authorship is a matter of dis- 
pute, so is the text. We are aware that 
some of our very best hymns are dis- 
figured to an incredible extent by the 
boundless conceit, and the still more 
boundless ignorance, of modern com- 
pilers. The class of literary charlatans 
has unfortunately existed in all ages, 
and we need therefore not feel astonished 
that many attempts have been made to 
improve upon the original. The reader 
will have no difficulty in seeing that the 
structure of the verse after the seven- 
teenth strophe is unlike that of the 
other parts of the hymn. This fact 
raises a doubt as to its original con- 
clusion. The matter became still 
more complicated after the alleged 
discovery of a marble stone in one of 
the churches of Mantua, which con- 
tained the hymn ascribed to Thomas de 
Celano. On the marble of Mantua 
the hymn begins with the following 
verses :— 

Cogita (quzso) anima fidelis 


Ad quid respondere velis 
Christo venturo de ccelis 
Cum deposceat rationem 
Ob boni omissionem 

Ob mali commissionem 


Dies illa, dies ire 

Quam conemur prevenire 
Obviamgue Deo ire 

Seria contritione 

Gratiz apprehensione 
Vite emendatione.” 
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And the last verse ran thus :— 

Consors ut habitatis 

Vivam cum justificatis 

In evum eternitatis. 
It was but natural that the discoverer of 
this piece of marble should have sup- 
posed that the inscription contained the 
original. But those who do not belong 
to the fortunate class of discoverers will 
most probably come to the very opposite 
conclusion. They will think that the 
verses are very lame, and that they are 
a miserably weak introduction to a 
powerful hymn. They will be more 
inclined to believe that they contain the 
thoughts of one of the monks after 
reading the hymn; and they will see 
in them his attempt to scribble down 
an application for his own private use, 
and, as for aught I know he may have 
hoped, for the use of generations to come. 

A version of the hymn was also 

found amongst the manuscripts of Mal- 
leolus. The hymn ends thus :— 

O tu Deus majestatis 

Alme condor trinitatis 

Nunc conjunge cum beatis. 
To me it seems probable that the addi- 
tions in the version of Malleolus con- 
tain his pious reflections, and that they 
did not form part of the original ; for 
I am inclined to believe that we have 
the original hymn in the Missale Ro- 
manum, but that, instead of the con- 
clusion now in use, the hymn ended 
thus :— 

Oro supplex et acclinis 

Cor contritum quasi cinis 

Gere curam mei finis. 


Il. 


WE may now for a moment look more 
closely at the hymn as it is found in 
the Missale Romanum. The prophet 
Zephaniah, in announcing the judgment 
of Jehovah against Judah for her sins, 
had thus described the day when the 
threat would be fulfilled: “That day is 
a day of wrath, a day of trouble and 
distress, a day of wasteness and deso- 
lation, a day of darkness and gloomi- 
ness, a day of clouds and thick dark- 
ness, a day of the trumpet and alarm 
un 2 
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against the fenced cities and against the 
high towers. And I will bring distress 
upon men, that they shall walk like 
blind men.” . . . “ Dies ire, dies illa.” 
Like a peal of thunder rousing some 
unsuspecting person from his day- 
dreams, that day—the day of the Lord, 
known to Prophets, Evangelists, and 
Apostles—shall burst on the slumber- 
ing world. Humanity itself believes 
that, however long delayed, the day of 
judgment must come. David, with his 
intense consciousness of evil and guilt, 
speaks of righteousness and judgment. 
And his testimony is confirmed by the 
heathen world. In the Sibylline books,! 
to which the Middle Ages ascribe a re- 
mote and mysterious origin, the pro- 
phetesses paint again and again in the 
gloomiest colours at their command the 
impending catastrophe which shall in- 
volve the ruin of the world. More than 
once they describe their fears, and utter 
a prayer that they may escape from the 
general doom. A day looked forward 
to with such awe by the whole of 
humanity must indeed be terrible : 
“Quantus tremor est futurus.” The poet 
hears the trumpet as it sounds through 
the silent churchyard, calling the dead 
to life, and summoning them to appear 
before the Judge. He sees Him seated 
on His throne, gathering all the na- 
tions before Him, and looking at each 
individual with the eyes of fire, before 
which nothing is hid. Death itself is 
frightened as the graves are opened and 
its victims rise in obedience to the 
voice of One who is death’s conqueror. 
And now the books are opened, the 
sentence is about to be read ; but ere 
the words are spoken a sharp cry of 
agony bursts from the sinner’s lips :— 


uid sum miser tune dicturus 
uem patronum rogaturus 
Cum vix justus sit securus. 


The soul, stooping low in the very dust 
at the sound of that awful trumpet, 
which seems to seal its great and final 
doom, has yet strength enough to uiter 
a sigh for mercy. The tremendous ma- 
jesty of the Judge, which would lead to 


1 Sibyllii Orac. Ed. Sebastianus Castalio. 
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everlasting despair, admits of a glim- 
mer of hope, because the Judge is also 
the source of merey :— 


Rex tremendz majestatis 

Qui salvandos salvas gratis 

Salva me fons pictatis. 
The soul throws itself on the mercy of 
the “ fons pietatis.” There is a wonderful 
pathos about the appeal to the Divine 
love. The poet, who appears in the first 
part as the “son of thunder,” throwing 
every soul into the depth of trembling, 
now appears as a “son of consolation,” 
trying to heal the broken-hearted. What 
can be more touching than the way in 
which he reminds the Saviour of the 
labour it has cost Him to save a human 
soul :— 


Querens me sedisti lassus 
Redemisti crucem passus 
Tantus labor non sit cassus. 


But very soon it seems to him that 
the appeal for mercy will meet with no 
response. His guilt is very great, and 
the Judge, though inclined to mercy, 
must deal according to righteousness; 
what chance then of escape is there for 
a miserable sinner? He therefore pleads 
that his sins may be forgiven before the 
day of reckoning comes upon the world. 
He places himself like a criminal at 
the bar, confessing his guilt and be- 
seeching his Judge to be merciful. And 
as he kneels in supplication a ray of 
hope lightens the darkness. Had not 
the Judge mercy on Mary Magdalene? 
Did He not forgive the thief on the 
cross? “ Mihi quoque spem dedisti.” 

But his struggles are not yet at an 
end. Whenever the thought of that 
“day of wrath” comes before him he 
feels overwhelmed with a sense of guilt 
and unworthiness, and it seems impos- 
sible to him that he should escape 
punishment ; whenever the thought of 
the Saviour arises within him he feels 
encouraged to plead for mercy. ‘This 
bitter conflict is long protracted; it 
rages violently throughout the latter 
part of the hymn. The character of 
Celano, naturally, as we have seen, 
timid and distrustful, reveals itself in 
all its humility. He has not shrunk 
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from self-examination, and he has 
courageously probed his wounds. He 
confesses his sins manfully, but he hesi- 
tates to believe that there is pardon for 
him. As the hymn draws to a close, 
the supplicant becomes more and more 

sionate in his entreaties. The terror 
of the scene increases the passion where- 
with he prays that he may be saved 
from the everlasting flames, that he may 
be found among the sheep on the right 
hand, and not with the goats ; that on 
the day when all evil-doers shall be con- 
founded and consigned to the fire, his 
place may be among the blessed ones. 
Alas! he can find no rest. There remains 
nothing for him but to commend him- 
self to God. On his bended knees, 
with a heart consumed by contrition, 
he leaves himself in God’s hands. 
There is a note of peace at the end of 
the hymn, conjuring up vividly the 
vision of the day of judgment and the 
doubts and fears of the sinner. The cry 
of terror which, after it had passed the 
walls of the Franciscan convent, has 
found an echo in every sin-laden heart, 
which hundreds and thousands have re- 
peated after the penitent monk was laid 
in his grave, seems at last to die away. 
Like a child falling asleep, wearied with 
crying, the soul sinks into slumber in 
the arms of her Redeemer. 

Such is the hymn which Thomas de 
Celano wrote in his cell. It was the 
outpouring of the torrent of agitated 
feelings that tossed his heart hither and 
thither. It was the expression in words 
of what he had seen and felt many a 
time when outwardly he seemed calm. 
It was chanted most probably for the 
first time in the chapel of the convent ; 
there was a weird music in the words, 
and the mere recitation would suffice to 
inspire the listeners with awe. But, as 
the hymn became known, the Church 
adopted it. It was too precious to be 
confined within a narrow space ; it be- 
longed to the Catholic Church, and was 
destined for the world. 

Albizzi speaks of the “ Dies Ire” as 
“prosa de mortuis que cantatur in 
Missa.” Since the tenth century a kind 
of hymn had come into use which went 
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by the name of “Sequence.” In the 
service of the Mass there is a portion 
which is called the “Graduale,” on 
account of its being sung from the steps 
of the altar. The last note of the 
“ Graduale,” concluding with an “ Alle- 
luia,” was generally sustained for an 
indefinite length of time, so as to convey 
to the listener the impression of a song 
of praise without end. The last syllable 
of the “ Alleluia” was prolonged and 
sung with many modulations, according 
to the good pleasure of the officiating 
priest. In due time a hymn, to be sung 
by the choir, took the place of the pro- 
tracted “‘Graduale.” It was as it were 
the echo of the praises which had just re- 
sounded from the altar; it carried them 
from the “ holy place” amongst the con- 
gregation, and prepared the people to 
listen joyfully to the “ Gospel” which 
would soon be read, to be followed by 
a few short prayers, and the great act in 
which the adoration of the worshippers 
reached its climax. 

But it is probable that the word was 
afterwards used in a wider sense and 
applied to other compositions from the 
fact of their being appended to the 
“Graduale.” The “ Stabat Mater” went 
by the name of “Sequence” and so 
did the “ Dies Ire.” It was used on 
All-Souls’ Day, and formed part of 
the service in the Mass for the Dead, 
where it comes after the “Tractus,” 
which follows the “Graduale.” It is 
hardly necessary to remark how suited 
the hymn of Thomas de Celano is to 
occasions like those. When the Church 
commemorates those members that have 
departed from the Church on earth to 
swell the vast congregation thronging 
the courts above ; when she prays for 
their souls, that after all their wander- 
ings, after all their struggles, trials and 
temptations, they may at last reach the 
haven of rest and be at peace—where 
could she find words to express her deep 
anxiety and passionate yearning for the 
salvation of her children like those of 
the trembling Franciscan? At that 
solemn hour—when, in the presence of 
death, the discordant voices of the world 
are hushed ; when, amidst the silence of 
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the spectators, a human soul is hovering 
on the borders of a land dreadful because 
unknown ; when this world seems an 
illusion, and earthly things have proved 
to be a bitter mockery—those terrible 
words seem to drive the nails into the 
coffin as it stands on the bier. But do 
they not also express the love which the 
mourners must ever feel for the departed ? 
It finds renewed utterance in the words 
added by the Church in later days :— 


Lacrimosa dies illa 
Qué resurget ex favilla 
J udicandus homo reus. 
Huic ergo parce Deus 
Pie Jesu Domine 


Dona eis requiem. Amen. 


Cur history would be incomplete did 
we not add a few words about the 
musical compositions called forth by 
this hymn. Was it sung at first to one 
of those Gregorian melodies which seem 
to breathe melancholy mingled with de- 
fiance?! Did it inspire any musician 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries? Once arrived at Palestrina 
our difficulties are at an end. This great 


writer of Church music struck the key- 
note, which was soon taken up by a 


host of others. Astorga and Pergolesi 
found in their own experience the source 
of inspiration for the music of “The 
Requiem.” The severe Durante and the 
light-hearted Jomelli, not to mention 
others, wrote music which shall continue 
to live so long as the love for the dead 
shall inspire a prayer on their behalf. 
But from among the mass of composers 
two men step forward to challenge 
all vain competition—Cherubini and 
Mozart. 

Cherubini wrote two requiem-masses. 
His operas are well known; his 
masses are as grand in their way as his 
operas. The man who knew the world 
thoroughly, who had come into con- 
tact with men and women of all classes 
and ranks of society, who had had such 
great opportunities of observing life 
in every form, was well fitted to write its 
epitaph. “The Requiem” of Cherubini 

1 In Helmore’s “ Hymnal,” noted, the “ Dies 
Ire” is set to an old Gregorian melody. 
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is pervaded by an air of deep tragedy 
Life passes before us as it must have 
presented itself to the man who summed 
up the experience of King Solomon in 
the words: “ Vanity of vanities, vanity 
of vanities; all is vanity.” Gradually 
we watch it ebbing away; the hour is 
at hand when “the dust shall return 
to the earth as it was, and the spirit 
shall return unto God who gave it.” 
But on the rigid features there is an 
expression of peace which they had 
never known during the troubled exist- 
ence on earth. Some one has well said, 
that listening to Cherubini’s music one 
cannot help weeping, but that hearing 
“The Requiem” of Mozart one longs 
to die. 

When Mozart wrote it his short glo- 
rious life was drawing to a close. Ilis 
mind was filled with the gloomiest fore- 
bodings; he believed firmly that he “ was 
writing this ‘Requiem’ for himself,” 
His bodily weakness frequently inter- 
rupted his labours, and it was with the 
greatest difficulty that he took up again 
and again the pen which had fallen from 
his powerless hands. Once, we are told, 
when listening to the opening of the 
‘* Lacrimosa,” he burst into tears. 

Who that has ever heard Mozart’s 
“ Requiem” can possibly forget it ? The 
“ Kyrie Eleison” is dying away, whena 
wild chorus, descriptive of distress and 
turmoil, breaks on the stillness with 
the opening bars of the “ Dies Ire.” 
Louder and louder grows the music till 
it reaches its climax of power in the 
“(uantus tremor est futurus.” Then 
follows the sound of the trump, and the 
agony of the sinner at the thought that 
on that day the righteous shall scarcely 
be saved. Voices are heard now rising 
and falling, then once more gaining in 
strength, as if to express the feelings of 
the soul in its painful uncertainty, when 
all doubt suddenly comes to an end by 
the tremendous outburst: ‘ Rex tre- 
mend majestatis.” The awfulness of 
the last day dawns on us in all its 
vastness. Dut there rises, ere long, 
above the storm a sad beseeching voice : 
“Salva me, fons pietatis.” ‘The magni- 
ficent quartet, “ Recordare,” seems to 
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admit the soul within the precincts of 
heaven ; there is a wonderful peace in 
the movement as it lingers towards the 
end, and is followed by an outburst which 
once more brings before us the terrors 
of the day of judgment. And in the 
end we see the repentant soul bending 
low in prayer. The chorus which now 
follows is of great sweetness and ten- 
derness. The “ Lacrimosa” is a tearful 
farewell, with a sad smile to the world. 
It paints life in its manifold contrasts, 
waiting in vain for a power to blend it 
into harmony. But all earthly feelings 


give way as the soul is seized for the 
jast time by an unspeakable fear. A 
soft sigh, “ Huic ergo parce Deus,” 
now escapes the soul, hanging between 
life and death. One sees the grave 
opened, one hears the dull sound of the 
earth falling on the coffin, and over 
the last remains there sounds in solemn 
music the “ Dona eis requiem,”and the 
final “‘ Amen.” 

He that has heard Mozart's “ Mass 
for the Dead” has listened to one of 
the most gigantic interpretations of the 
most gigantic hymn of the Middle Ages. 


A. SCHWARTZ. 


PRUSSIA AND THE VATICAN. 


I.—THE SETTLEMENT OF THE PEACE 
OF WESTPHALIA. 


Wiru the cries, “ Long Life to the King 
High Priest” (wodda ta Eryn 16 depyeepet 
Paorei), “ Long live the Pope King” 
(Evviva Papa Re), the Synod of Con- 
stantinople, in the year of grace 448, 
received the rescripts of the Roman 
Emperor; and, in the year 1867, the 
Papalini amongst the Roman populace 
greeted the French regiments as they 
returned victoriously from Mentana. 
For fifteen centuries Christendom has 
oscillated between the two ideas, or 
rather between the two aspects of the 
same idea, embodied in these two cries. 
Nor could it well be otherwise. The 


Fathers of the Church had hoped that 
as in the Divine Founder of Chris- 
tianity two perfect natures, the divine 


and human, had been harmoniously 
blended into one, so, in the Christian 
body politic, the spiritual and secular 
would be ideally fused into a single 
civitas Det ; but this dream was not des- 
tined to be realized. The marriage be- 
tween Church and State consecrated by 
the conversion of Constantine to Chris- 
tianity bound together two incompati- 
ble natures. It could hardly be but 
that when the first glowing days of 
union had passed away, the one should 
enJeavour to assert superiority over the 
other. As long as the “ Holy” Empire 
lasted the struggle was carried on, 
theoretically at least, within one body, 
Emperor and Pope each claiming to be 
the ideal Head of the Christian Cosmos, 
each looking upon himself as invested 
with the prerogatives of a Divine com- 
mission, each describing himself as the 
Vicar of Christ. Had the dream of 
Justinian been realized, the Church 
would have become the handmaid of 
the State ; had that of Hildebrand been 
fulfilled, the State would have become 


the slave of the Church. But whilst 
nothing less than the permanent subor- 
dination of the one to the other 
seemed to afford the prospect of lasting 
peace, the rights each maintained coin- 
cided too exactly with the wants and 
necessities, the inward and outward 
conditions of man’s nature, to enable 
either to win a decisive victory. De- 
spite, therefore, the virtues and the vices, 
the wisdom and the folly, of individual 
Emperors and Popes, neither could per- 
manently maintain the upper hand. As 
century followed century, the conflict 
was renewed with alternating success. 
Then came the great Rebellion of the 
Reformation, with its stream of new 
ideas and the creation of an eccle- 
siastical empire within the Empire; 
then the Council of Trent, with its 
would-be modus vivendi between the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic 
State ; then the Treaties of Westphalia, 
with their truce between Catholics and 
Protestants ; then the creeping paralysis 
of the Empire, and lastly its almost un- 
noticed death at the beginning of the 
century. Dut long before this final 
consummation the conflict had changed 
its original character. Guelphs and 
Ghibelins had ceased to be mar- 
shalled against each other upon the 
battle-field, and blood no longer flowed 
to settle questions of precedence be- 
tween the representatives of Augustus 
and those of St. Peter. The struggle 
had assumed the less exciting form of 
a conflict of jurisdictions between the 
civil and ecclesiastical authorities with- 
in the several sovereign states into 
which Christendom had now branched 
off. The Church found herself called 
upon to deal with an entirely different 
set of persons and ideas, and with a 
wholly new theory of the State set up 
to oppose her. It was no longer the 
“divinity that doth hedge a king” 











which confronted the Divine Lustre 
of the Bishop of Bishops, and which, 
boasting a common origin with the 
latter, constituted a rivalry between 
powers of like nature and pretensions. 
The “Divine Right” of the State of 
the eighteenth century was an abstract 
conception, whose hard features, had 
they been symbolized, would have 
borne a closer resemblance to those of 
the “‘ Goddess of Reason” than to the 
mystic and spiritual ideql which 
glowed before the imagination of the 
Middle Age. The struggle thus be- 
came one between two incongruous 
forces, each occupying ground wholly 
removed from that occupied by the 
other, each speaking language incom- 
prehensible to the other, each appeal- 
ing to facts, conceptions, and trains of 
thought inaccessible to the other. Be- 
tween the theory of the ‘‘Contrat 
Social” and that of an Infallible 
Church, divinely commissioned to 
order and regulate man’s life here and 
hereafter, there was no single point of 
contact possible, and the conflict there- 
fore assumed the character of the fabled 
fight between the Dog and the Fish. 
But there was this difference: that 
the one combatant, under some strange 
spell, as in a tale of sorcery, was doomed 
at times to return to the similitude of 
his adversary, and to exchange his ele- 
ment for that of his foe, and that, at 
such times, the conditions of the fight 
became restored altogether in favour of 
the one who retained his original nature 
and habits.! In other words, it seems 
to be an abiding law of man’s nature, 
after periods of criticism and negation, 
and the endeavour to found new systems, 
Julian-like, to apostatize from the new 
faith, to return, as if in despair, to tradi- 


1 A partial transfiguration of this kind, in 
which the State seemed almost bent on ab- 
juring its specifically secular character, and 
ready to commit itself to the element mono- 
polized by the Church, was witnessed when 
the Presidency of M. Thiers was exchanged 
for that of Marshal MacMahon. What would 
it have been if Henri V. had, last autumn, 
as there seemed a great probability of his doing, 
really mounted the throne of St. Louis, and 
the white flag with the fleur de lys had once 
more waved over the France of '89 ? 
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tion and history, and to seek rest and 
solace in the associations of the past. At 
such periods of reaction the Papal hier- 
archy, with its magnificent tradition 
and its unbroken historical unity, be- 
comes possessed of a ground of vantage 
which, if the Papal Court were as wise 
in great things as it is crafty in small, 
might have secured successes very dif- 
ferent from any which it has hitherto 
been able to register. 

By far the most important of these 
revivals in modern times, is that which 
occupies the quarter of a century which 
has now elapsed since the Revolution of 
1848. 

The reaction which followed the first 
French Revolution did no more than 
re-establish relations of outward decency 
between the Church and the State. The 
living generation was too deeply imbued 
with the ideas of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, too many interests had grown fat 
upon the spoils of ecclesiastical confis- 
cations, the political changes that were 
being consummated were too absorbing, 
the Papacy itself was too much taken 
up with its personal misfortunes—to 
allow of any serious attempt being made 
to recall the great traditions of the past. 
In the minds of the majority of men 
the conflict had been definitely fought 
out, the Church had succumbed, and, 
for the future, clerics would have to 
accept their position as servants of the 
State, and modestly to keep in the 
background, not to offend the preju- 
dices of a society content to tolerate 
but by no means inclined to cherish 
them. Whocould then have believed, in 
noting the almost apologetic tone in 
which Schleiermacher was venturing to 
introduce religious subjects to the 
public of his day, that in little more 
than half a century a Pope would, 
amidst the applause of millions, have 
revived in an exaggerated form the 
pretensions. of a Hildebrand or an 
Innocent, and that it would have be- 
come the all-absorbing task of a Ger- 
man Emperor to resist those preten- 
tions? Would not a man have been 
held insane who should have pre- 
dicted that a day would come when 
Germans would be excused who read 
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with self-complacent awe that strange 
prophecy in the “ Divina Comedia,” in 
which the heir of the Imperial Eagle is 
represented as trampling on the Roman 
Harlot and her Gallic paramour ?* 

Yet, though we live and move and 
have our being in the very heat of this 
conflict, we are tempted to ask ourselves 
whether it be in fact a real struggle be- 
tween beings of flesh and blood, or but 
a spectral contest between crowned 
phantoms and their attendant hosts, 
like that legendary battle fought out 
in the twilight over the plains of 
Chilons, between the ghostly warriors 
of Attila and Aétius? Can we believe 
that at the railway speed with which we 
seem to be hurrying on towards a coarse 
materialistic future, time and space and 
public interest will be found for an 
earnest and real struggle between an 
ideal Church and an ideal State? Did 
the German Emperor therefore act 
wisely in taking the Vatican decrees au 
sérieux, and picking up the glove 
thrown down to him, or would it 
have been better to have allowed the 
reaction to die a natural death, and 
then to let the dead bury their dead ? 
Ts the conflict which has resulted from 
his picking up the glove likely to lead 
to a permanent settlement, and to end 
in the ecclesiastical lion lying down with 
the State lamb, or, is the present but 
one weary episode more in an unpro- 
fitable strife destined to be concluded 
before an empty gallery by a drawn 
game, or at best by a stalemate of one 
or the other of the adversaries ? 

We shall not venture to answer these 
questions ; but certain-it is that no an- 
swer can be given to them without a 
clear idea of the historical connection 
between present events and the previous 
phases of the relations between Church 
and State in Germany. 

We propose, therefore, as a small con- 
tribution towards this end, to examine, 
in this and the following articles, the 
ecclesiastical laws lately enacted in 
Prussia, and known as the Falk Laws, 
as well as those passed by the German 
Empire, in their connection with the 
structural growth of Church and State in 


1 “Purgatorio,” 33, 34. 
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Germany generally, and more particu- 
larly in the realm of the Hohenzollerns,? 

The religious settlement of Germany 
dates back, as Dr. Manning, in his Essay 
on Cesarism, very correctly remarks, 
to the Peace of Westphalia. That this 
settlement, however—considering the 
anathema launched against it by Inno- 
cent X., (the doctrines contained in 
which anathema, be it remembered, 
have become, by the decrees of the 
Vatican Council, binding on the indi- 
vidual conscience of every Catholic as 
an article of faith, not different in kind 
from belief in the Trinity or Incarnation) 
—should apparently meet with Dr. Man- 
ning’s approval, is passing strange, and 
shows how far even the strictest adhe- 
rents of the Vatican yet are from 
having learnt to adapt their language 
to the requirements of Infallibility. 

The Peace of Westphalia, in so far as 
the settlement of religious differences 
was concerned, was, it must be remem- 
bered, not only an international instru- 
ment guaranteed by most of the great 
powers of Christendom, but likewise an 
organic statute, determining once for all 
the principles upon which ecclesiastical 
affairs were for the future to be ordained 
within the limits of the Empire. What 
those principles were may be thus 
shortly summed up :— 

Whereas, before the Peace of Reli- 
gion, of which the Treaties of West- 
phalia were the confirmation and ratifi- 
cation, the Holy Roman Empire and 
the Holy Catholic Church had been 
de jure one and indivisible, together 
furming one body animated by one soul, 
the treaties aforesaid “ established,” z.¢., 
gave a legal status to, two Churches, 
the Catholic and the Protestant, and 
that in such wise that in regard to eccle- 
siastical property and to the public 


2 It must be remembered that the eccle- 
siastical conflict now raging in Germany, 
though indirectly affecting the whole of the 
empire, is en premiére ligne one between the 
Prussian State and the Roman See. The Falk 
Laws, so named from Dr. Falk, the present 
Prussian Minister of Public Worship, are spe- 
cific Prussian laws; the legislation of the 
empire has had’ to be appealed to on such 
points only as have ceased to be within the 
competency of the local legislatures. 
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exercise of each religion (publicum 
religionis exercitium), a right involving 
the concurrence and co-operation of the 
State in enforcing the jura externa of 
the religion exercised, and therefore in 
determining the limits between the jura 
externa and the jura interna, the 
uti possidetis of the year 1624 was, 
exceptis excipiendis, to be maintained. 
Further, the settlement formally recog- 
nized the Jus reformandi, i.e., the right 
of determining which of the two 
religions should be the established one, 
as inherent in the territorial sove- 
reign—that is to say, it invested, as 
against Cesar and Realm (Kaiser und 
Reich), and in so far as the right was 
not limited by the status quo of 


- 1624, the individual States of which 


the Empire was composed with a 
“chief power” in matters ecclesiastical 
analogous ‘to that with which the 37th 
Article of the Church of England in- 
vests the Queen’s Majesty. 

That the august Head of the Holy 
Xoman Empire should have affixed his 
signature to an international instrument 
and an organic law embodying this prin- 
ciple, was the one great result purchased 
by all the blood shed during the Thirty 
Years’ War and the many wars which in 
the previous century had preceded it. 
The importance of the principle thu; 
affirmed cannot be over-estimated, for it 
in fact signed the death-warrant of that 
other great principle on which Chris- 
tendom had been built up, viz. : that 
all baptized persons together formed a 
community one and indivisible, in the 
totality of which alone, whether the 
right were exercised by the tacit con- 
sent of all, or by means of General 
Councils, or by the absolute dicta of 
the spiritual head of the community, 
the Jus reformandi could be con- 
ceived as residing. It was the princi- 
ple of which the formula Cujus regio 
ejus religio was the legitimate, though 
mis-shapen offspring ; and that a settle- 
ment consecrating such a principle 
should in the Bull Zelo Domus have 
been condemned as utterly null and 
void, as iniquitous, unjust, damnable, 
and accursed, and binding on no one, all 
oaths to the contrary notwithstanding 
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(etiamst juramento vallata sint), was 
a necessary and logical consequence of 
the relation in which the new principle 
stood to the fundamental doctrine of the 
Catholic Church. We need not therefore 
wonder at the Bull, but we think that, 
under the circumstances, Dr. Manning 
might have been a little more charitable 
towards those unfortunate German Free- 
masons whose object he declares it to be 
to upset that settlement. 

As regards the practical application 
of the Jus reformandi in the seven- 
teenth century, it must be observed that 
it was in practice limited to the right of 
the territorial sovereign to determine 
which of the three confessions — the 
Catholic, the Augsburg, or the Reformed 
—-should be recognized as the established 
Church of his territory, in so far always 
as this right was not barred by the status 
quo of 1624. Where in that year both 
Catholics and Protestants had erjoyed 
the right of exercising their religion, 
both Churches were established with a 
perfect equality of rights. Where the 
status quo of that year did not apply, 
Catholics in a Protestant State, and 
Protestants in a Catholic State, were 
tolerated, i.¢., they were not, like Jews 
or heathens, to be subjected to civil 
disabilities, and were to enjoy the right 
of private devotion, but they were pre- 
cluded from the publicum religionis 
exercitium. Persons who were neither 
Catholics, nor Lutherans, rior Reformed, 
had no legal status whatsoever. To 
all these provisions, it should be lastly 
noted, the hereditary dominions of the 
House of Austria formed the exception. 
Despite all the efforts of the Protestant 
negotiators, the Austrian Crown  suc- 
ceeded in securing to itself as a treaty 
right the precious prerogative of un- 
limited persecution. 

In connection with this settlement 
there is a point which requires to be 
carefully noted, viz. : that the terms of 
agreement, which after due ratification 
became the organic laws of the Empire, 
were concluded between the Roman 
Emperor and the Realm, between the 
Kaiser on the one hand and the Reich 
on the other—whilst the Roman Pope | 
remained a complete stranger to the | 
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transaction. Thus, within the actual 
limits of the Holy Roman Empire, and 
under the hand and seal of a Roman 
Emperor, the portentous precedent was 
established of legislation upon ecclesias- 
tical matters, and that upon the largest 
scale, being carried out unilaterally by the 
State, not only without the co-operation 
of the Bishop of Bishops, but in the teeth 
of his most violent ex-cathedrdé protests. 
If we ask how such a result was attain- 
able, and how, with the Bull Zelo 
Domus confronting them, it was pos- 
sible for the Roman Catholic bishops 
and clergy of Germany to live for two 
hundred years on the best of terms, not 
only with the State, which had so sacri- 
legiously ventured to take the man- 
agement of the “religious question” 
into its own hands, but with the Roman 
Curia, which had so heartily cursed it 
for so doing, we hit upon the key-note 
of the present conflict. All this was 
possible because the doctrine of Papal 
Infallibility, however much it might be 
preached by individual Popes, however 
strong the party representing it in the 
Church might be, had not been dogma- 
tized. The Church of Rome had not 
then lost the condition of its catholi- 
city—comprehensiveness. The opinions 
contained in the Bull Unam Sanctam 
were not binding on the individual con- 
science of the Catholic bishop or priest 
as a dogma to be held at the peril of 
his soul. Bishops were still “free 
men,” and had not as yet become the 
Pope’s “men.” As free men, itis true, 
they were bound religiously to observe 
the laws of the great spiritual common- 
wealth to which they belonged. But 
this was a very different thing from a 
slavish bowing down ad nutum sacer- 
dotis, or a blind obedience to every word 
that fell from the lips of an omnipotent 
Over Lord. It had not yet been re- 
ceived as an article of faith that these 
words, whatever their purpose and im- 
port, whether breathing love and charity, 
peace and goodwill, or hatred, malice, 
and all uncharitableness, were alike to be 
considered as the oracles of God! We 
cannot better realize the full bearings 
and portentousness of the Vatican de- 
crees than by reflecting on the fact that 


had they been the law of the Church 
in the seventeenth century, the Peace of 
Westphalia would have been impossible, 
and no modus vivendi could have been 
established between German Catholics 
and German Protestants, even after the 
unexampled horrors of the Thirty Years’ 
War! 

The practical application of the prin- 
ciples laid down in the Treaties of West- 
phalia determined once for all the 
ecclesiastical configuration of Germany, 
and has up to the present time impressed 
upon the great Teutonic commonwealth 
in the centre of Europe a character 
radically different from that which has 
gradually shaped itself in the so-called 
Anglo-Saxon branches of the same 
race. In England, religious liberty, 
combined with political liberty, has re- 
sulted in the untettered growth of innu- 
merable free religious associations side 
by side with the Established Church, 
and while maintaining the union be- 
tween the latter and the State, has de- 
prived the Church of all obligatory 
rights over the individual citizen. In 
America, the same combination has re- 
sulted in the ‘realization of the essen- 
tially modern idea of the Free Church 
in the Free State. In Germany, the Re- 
formation produced the exactly contrary 
effects, and instead of loosening the 
bonds between Church and State, riveted 
them more closely than they had ever 
been before. There religious liberty, 
under the formula of the Jus re- 
JSormandi,—dissociated from political 
liberty and combined with the absolute 
form of government which stereotyped 
itself during the seventeenti and 
eighteenth centuries throughout the 
territories of the Empire—resulted, as 
regards the Protestant territories, in the 
complete supremacy of the State over 
the Church. The right of private judg- 
ment vindicated by Luther was one to 
be exercised by the individuai Christian 
within the Church, and was never looked 
upon as involving the privilege of seces- 
sion from the Church and the formation 
of independent communities outside her 
pale. As a public corporation, the 
Church became part and parcel of the 
State, bone of its bone and flesh of its 
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flesh ; some Lutheran readinys of the 
relations between the two going so far 
as to assign to the temporal sovereign a 
plenitude of episcopal authority over 
matters of faith (Casaropapatus) not very 
different from that claimed by the Pope 
over the Catholic community. 

In the Catholic States the effects of 
the settlement were not so immediate 
or far-reaching, because, from the nature 
of the case, the relations between the 
Catholic Church and the Catholic State 
did not either directly or indirectly 
come before the forum of the contract- 
ing parties to the Peace of Westphalia ; 
nevertheless, the indirect influence of 
the ideas which pervaded the settlement 
did not fail to leave their mark even 
there, resulting in the development of 
the so-called “ territorial system” which, 
culminating during the eighteenth cen- 
tury in the legislation of the Emperor 
Joseph, asserted the supremacy of the 
State over the entire province of the 
jura externa of the Church, included 
within those jura much which has 
always been claimed by Rome as ex- 
clusively belonging to the jura interna, 
and vindicated for the State the abso- 
lute right of determining the limits of 
its own jurisdiction. 

It is in the States however in which 
by the uti possidetis of 1624 the two 
Churches were established with a per- 
fect parity of rights, that we meet with 
the phenomena which, for our English 
eyes, it is the most difficult currectly 
to apprehend. The difficulty consists 
not merely in imagining the social aspect 
of a Catholic Establishment in the 
midst of a Protestant country and under 
a Protestant ruler, but in realizing all 
that such an Establishment means in a 
political society in which the union be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical power 
is so close and intimate as it has become 
in Germany for the reasons above given. 

Since the emancipation of the English 
Dissenters, the abolition of church 
rates and all the other measures by 
which non-members of the Church of 
England have been placed on a footing 
of civil equality with members of the 
Establishment, the omnipresent agency 
of the Church in the civil relations 
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of life has ceased to be a concep- 
tion familiar to our minds. Indeed, 
from the fact that the Church in Eng- 
land does not necessarily fulfil any of 
the functions which it is optional for the 
State to fulfil, it bears the outward sem- 
blance rather of a privileged than of a 
State Church. 

For the due comprehension, however, 
of the conflict between Prussia and the 
Vatican, it is absolutely necessary that 
-we should duly realize all that an Es- 
tablishment means, where the State has 
left it in the sole possession’ of those 
optional functions ; and that we should 
keep steadily before our eyes the fact that 
by the settlement of the Peace of West- 
phalia two absolute powers—the Protest- 
ant State, with the Jus reformandi in 
its blood and in its marrow, and the 
Catholic Church, with its claim to In- 
fallibility and to power derived directly 
from above—were by a solemn compact, 
guaranteed both nationally and inter- 
nationally, bound not only to find a 
modus vivendi with each other, but 
the means of active and friendly co- 
operation in regard to all the functions 
aforesaid ; and, lastly, that until the great 
unsettlement of the Vatican Council 
these two powers did find not only this 
modus vivendi, but the means of this 
active co-operation. 

In order to bring the nature of these 
relations vividly before the mind of the 
reader I will take one out of a hundred 
cases of such necessary co-operation, 
and to save space hereafter I will at 
once select the case of Education as the 
immediate cause of the conflict which 
led to the Falk Laws. 

Compulsory education in denomina- 
tional schools, i.¢., in so far as the Pro- 


1 At the time of the Vatican Decrees, and 
when the Falk Laws were passed, civil mar- 
riage and civil registry, except in the Rhine 
province, had not been introduced into Prus- 
sia: so that the Church was still the sole 
agent in regard to the three most important 
episodes in every] citizen's life, viz., his birth, 
his marriage, and his death. It was only this 
year that a bill was passed introducing civil 
marriage and civil registry throughout the 
monarchy. It is clear that this legislation 
should have preceded, not followed, the eccle- 
siastical legislature proper. 
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testant and the Catholic religions are con- 
cerned, in schools belonging to churches 
established on a footing of perfect 
parity, is, as everybody knows, a 
vital principle of the Prussian State. 
The clerical managers of a Catholic 
school therefore, conjointly with the 
possibly Protestant policeman, are be- 
tween them bound by the laws of the 
realm to bring the Catholic youth to the 
national school, to seat him at his desk, 
and, if possible, to introduce into his 
head the lessons which are to teach 
him his duty towards God and man, 
towards the Church, and towards the 
State. Is it in the nature of things 
that the co-operation should stop there ? 
and does it not necessarily involve 
some common agreement as to the 
lessons taught? Can it, for instance, 
be a matter of indifference to the 
State, which pays both the clerical 
catechizer and the policeman who fur- 
nishes the raw material to be catechized, 
which of the following propositions are 
contained in the lesson book /— 

Firstly :-— 

** No power in any Pope or Council, 
or in any individual or body of men in- 
vested with authority in the Catholic 
Church, can make it lawful for a Catholic 
to confirm any falsehood by an oath ; or 
dispense with any oath by which a 
Catholic has confirmed his duty of 
allegiance to his sovereign. ... The 
allegiance which Catholics hold to be 
due and are bound to pay to their 
sovereign, and to the civil authority of 
the State, is perfect and undivided, 
They do not divide their allegiance be- 
tween their sovereign and any other 
power on earth, whether temporal or 
ecclesiastical. ... They declare that 
neither the Pope nor any other prelate 
or ecclesiastical person of the Roman 
Catholic Church ... has any right, 
directly or indirectly, to any civil or 
temporal jurisdiction, power, superiority, 
pre-eminence, or authority within the 
realm, nor has any right to interfere 
directly or indirectly in the civil Govern- 
ment. . . nor to oppose in any manner 
the performance of the civil duties which 
are due to the king. . nor to enforce 
the performance of any spiritual or 


ecclesiastical duty by any civil or tem- 
poral means.” ? 

“Catholics utterly renounce, reject, 
and abjure the opinion that princes ex- 
communicated by the Pope and Council, 
or by any authority of the See of Rome, 
or by any authority whatever, may be 
deposed and murdered by their subjects, 
or by any person whatsoever. They 
declare their belief that no act in itself 
unjust, immoral, or wicked can ever be 
excused on the pretence that it was 
done for the good of the Church or in 
obedience to any ecclesiastical power, 
and that it is not an article of Catholic 
faith that the Pope is infallible. Nor 
are they bound to obey any order in its 
own nature immoral, though the Pope 
should issue such order; but, on the 
contrary, it would be sinful to pay any 
respect thereto.” 2 
Or, Secondly :— 

“ All Christians are as a necessary 
condition of salvation subject to the 
Roman Pontiff, to whom has been com- 
mitted the power of both swords, of 
the temporal as well as the spiritual, 
and that in such wise that he wields 
the latter himself, and that the former 
must be wielded at his will and pleasure 
(ad nutum et patientiam sacerdotis) by 
the secular arm. The Christian com- 
munity (ie. all baptized persons 
throughout the world) form together 
one body with one Head, not two 
Heads, which would be a monstrosity, 
and that Head is the Pope. Hence, if 
the temporal power err, the spiritual 
power is appointed judge over it, and 
though this power be committed to a 
man, the power is not human but 
divine. The Pope can judge all men, 
but himself can be judged of none.”* 

“ The government of the whole world, 
not in spiritual matters merely, but in 
temporal, belongs to the See of Rome 
(Dominus Petro non solum universam 


1 ** Declaratio episcoporum catholicorum 
vicariorum apostolicorum eorumque coadju- 
torum Magne Britanniz, anno 1826.” 

2 **Declaratio Archiepiscoporum et Episco- 
porum Ecclesie Romanz Catholic qui est in 
Hibernia, anno 1826.” 

3 From the Bull Una Sanctam, appealed 
to by Dr. Manning as a ‘‘declaratory Act” 
of the Ultramontane Faith. 
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ecclesiam sed etiam seculum reliquit 
gubernandum).' Therefore the Pope has 
the right to interfere, both directly and 
indirectly, in the civil government of all 
Christian realms, and to oppose the per- 
formance of the civil duties which are 
due to the king. He has the power to 
depose kings, and to absolve subjects 
from their allegiance, and to dispense 
with oaths by which Catholics have 
confirmed their allegiance to their sove- 
reign. He has likewise the power to dis- 
pense sovereigns from their oaths to 
maintain the liberties of their peoples.” 
A fortiori, therefore, all civil matters, 
which out of the fulness of their spiritual 
power Popes have at any time declared 
ex cathedraé to belong to the domain of 
the Church, come within the supreme 
and exclusive jurisdiction of the Roman 
Pontiff, to the absolute exclusion of all 
concurrent jurisdiction on the part of 
the State. The Infallible Pope, and he 
only, can determine what proportion of 
the civil rights of every @itizen belong 
to Cesar, and what proportion belong 
to himself. This is the Catholic faith, 
which, except a man believe faithfully, 
he cannot be saved.” 

It was towards a Church whose most 
orthodox Bishops and Archbishops 
could describe the doctrines held by 
them in the terms of the former propo- 
sitions that the Germany of 1648 bound 
herself: it is by a Church whose sons, 
whether lay or clerical, are bound at the 
peril of their soul’s salvation to hold 
the doctrines embodied in the latter pro- 
positions, that Germany has been con- 
fronted since July 1870. 

The Falk legislation is an attempt, 
as far as Prussia is concerned, to meet 
the difficulties caused by this radical 
change in the conditions of the contract. 
To understand that legislation, therefore, 
it is necessary clearly to apprehend 
what these difficulties are in the con- 


1 Innocent III., Epistol. lib ii. op, 209, ad 
Patr. Constantinop. 

* Boniface VIII. in the Bull Unam 
Sanctam; Paul IV. in the Bull Cum ex 
apostolatus officio; Sixtus V. in the Bull 
Inscrutabilis, 

* Confer Dr. Manning's Essay on Cwsarism 
and Ultramontanism, and his articles in the 
Contemporary Review for April and June. 


crete, and not to measure them by the 
canons of abstract theory. 

The way in which English Protest- 
ants who take the part of the Vatican 
against Prussia meet the great central 
difficulty of this conflict of jurisdic- 
tions is by proposing disestablishment. 
Now, whether disestablishment and un- 
denominational education may or may 
not at some future time become pos- 
sible in Prussia is a question which 
need not here be discussed. To talk 
of either as a possibility now is to show 
a complete misapprehension of the 
structural conformation of Church and 
State in Germany, and therefore of the 
elementary conditions of the problem to 
be solved. To mention no other diffi- 
culty: How, with the perfect parity 
between the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches which, as shown above, has 
for two centuries formed the basis of 
the ecclesiastical structure of Germany, 
could the Catholic Church be disestab- 
lished without at the same time dis- 
establishing the Protestant Church, and 
on what principle of justice could the 
Protestant Church be disestablished for 
the sins of the Vatican Council? This 
remedy of disestablishment, of the free 
Church in a free State, is the more 
strange when urged by the apologists 
of the Vatican, that it seems to imply 
that the alternative proposed is one 
which would be accepted by the latter, 
whereas the separation of the Church 
from the State is one of the heresies 
especially condemned in the Syllabus 
($ 55), and against which Dr. Manning 
in his Essay on Cesarism most vehe- 
mently protests.* 

The indissoluble union between 
Church and State, with an infallible 
Pope, weighted with the infallibilities 
of all his predecessors, as sole and su- 


4 “The political tendency’ of the whole 
world is towards ‘Free Churches ;’ that is, 
to the desecration of the civil power by the 
rejection of the Church. The temporal 
sovereignty of the Supreme Pontiff has been 
violated on the plea that the civil and spiritual 
powers may be once more separated, not as 
Providence has ordained hitherto, but on the 
impossible theory of a free Church in a free 
State.”—‘‘Cesarism and Ultramontanism,” 
printed in Times of 24 December, 1873. 
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preme judge of the relations between the 
two, and therefore invested with an 
absolute legislative, judicial, and execu- 
tive authority over some of the most 
important of the civil relations of life ; 
such is not only the claim put forward 
by the Vatican, and served upon the 
representatives of the™ civil power— 
whether Protestant or Catholic — 
throughout the world, but it is the 
dogma which every Vatican Catholic 
is bound to believe, and therefore to do 
his utmost to assert in practice. Will 
any one say that an infallible remedy 
has yet been found to meet this danger 
of Infallibility ? 

Italy, it is true, has boldly proclaimed 
the principle of the Free Church in 
the Free State, and has handed over 
the whole of her clergy and episcopacy 
to the tender mercies of the Vatican ; 
but what has been her reward? A 
stereotyped anathema ; a chronic state 
of excommunication ; the complete es- 
trangement of the national Church 
from the aims and objects of the na- 
tional life; the inability of any Italian 
to give both to God the things that be 
God’s, and to Cesar the things that be 
Ceesar’s. 

But in Italy, owing to the tabula 
rasa created by the revolution, there 
was at least the possibility of attempt- 
ing a great innovation of this kind. In 
Prussia the conditions necessary to the 
attempt are wanting. There, after two 
centuries of successful volo episeopari on 
the part of the State, the relations 
between the latter and the established 
churches have been compacted into solid 
masonry, which dynamite might perhaps 
burst, but which cannot be displaced by 
ordinary tools. Prussia could not allow 
the Catholic Church to denationalize 
itself,even if it wished to do so, for the 
Catholic Church in Prussia is not a bond- 
man in the land of Egypt which can 
without more ado be dismissed into the 
wilderness. It is the twin brother of 
the Protestant Establishment, enjoying 
equally with the latter all the rights and 
privileges of citizenship, and therefore 
bound to fulfil the duties of citizenship. 
What those duties are, what are the 
nature and character of the allegiance 


owed to the State, can be determined by 
the State alone, and can never be left to 
the discretion of a foreign prince, even 
if his head be adorned by a triple 
crown. Prussia, therefore, has no alter. 
native left but to follow the great pre- 
cedent of the Westphalian settlement, 
and to determine for herself what the 
future relations between Church and 
State shall be. 

The only alternative, that of deter- 
mining those relations by a mutual 
agreement between the spiritual head of 
the Catholic Church and the temporal 
sovereigns of the territories of which 
the faithful are denizens, has been once 
for all cut adrift by the Vatican Council, 
By deifying one of the contracting 
parties, the mutuality which constitutes 
the essence of all human contracts has 
been irrevocably destroyed, and the uni- 
lateral precedent of the Peace of West- 
phalia has imposed itself for all future 
time as an iron necessity. 

Whether Prussia has set the right 
way to work to perform the task im- 
posed on her—whether the Falk Laws 
are the best laws for that purpose—above 
all, whether the spirit in which these 
laws have been applied is a right spirit 
is a totally different question, with 
which we’are not now concerned. All 
we wish at present to make clear is, that, 
given the-historical antecedents of Ger- 
many and Prussia, Prussia had no choice 
but to attempt by internal legislation to 
meet the dangers which the Vatican 
Council has spread in her path and that 
of all other modern States. 

We have in the present article shown 
of what nature was the settlement of 
the Peace of Westphalia, and how by 
it the Catholic and Protestant Churches 
were established and solidly built up 
into the fabric of the State. We shall 
endeavour in the following articles to 
describe more particularly how the rela- 
tions between Church and State de- 
veloped themselves in Prussia until the 
great unsettlement of the Vatican Coun- 
cil; and we shall lastly examine the 
Falk Legislation, and see how far it is 
calculated to remedy the consequences 
of this unsettlement. 
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